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EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Religion through the Catechism 


Is the catechism well taught? It is not, according to the 
writer who called religion “the worst taught subject in our 
curriculum.” Learning religion is easy when there is good 
teaching. The fault then must be with the teaching. Mon- 
signor Schumacher, in The Homiletic and Pastoral Review 
(August, 1943), presents as his thesis: Less Catechism: More 
Religion. Our consistency in teaching the same thing year 
after year for the eight, twelve, or sixteen years of school life 
results in utter boredom to the unfortunate subject of the 
process. If catechetical sermons and study clubs suffer from 
the same faults and defects as our catechesis in school, the 
boredom is lifelong. 

By the time he reaches the sixth grade, the average pupil 
will have gained command of the knowledge of faith and 
morals that is usable for his own life and helpful to his neigh- 
bor. Repetition and slight additions are necessary after that 
point, and in high school the student absorbs some proofs of 
his faith. Many teachers will doubt this, but the plan seems 
feasible. The writer bemoans the waste of time involved in 
the use of many devices of little value, devices classified under 
the head of “‘occupational therapy.” Cutting out a chasuble, 
a stole, and a burse does not teach the Mdss. He doubts the 
value of objective tests—of those at least that have come 
under his observation. He deplores making casuists out of 
those called to be saints; the teacher should train to virtue 
and forget about “sin-splitting,” namely, distinguishing 
shades of sin. 

153 
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The learned Monsignor is not satisfied with stricture or 
lamentation; he offers constructive suggestions. Teach re- 
ligion in Christ’s way: “‘He never put a thing into catechetical 
form except the eight Beatitudes.” Would He have used the 
the question-and-answer method that too commonly cabins 
and confines catechism teaching? Christ, for example, never 
defined grace, but He told of the sower that went out to sow. 
“This is no condemnation of the catechism; we must always 
have some formula of doctrine, call it what you will.” But 
make better use of the catechism we now have; teach the 
lessons of the catechism in Our Lord’s way. Motivate the 
pupil to love good and hate evil, to feel compunction rather 
than to know its definition. Thus, the teacher becomes a 
teacher of religion, “teaching and exhorting to a good life and 
love of the liturgy by any means, whether by story, by ex- 
ample, by direct motivation, by sacred music, by church and 
Bible history.” 

The teacher must not ignore the vast treasure of sacred 
music and church history. The primary child’s need for 
thorough drill in the truths and practices enunciated in the 
catechism, may bind the primary teacher to daily use of the 
catechism, but in the upper grades catechism need be taught 
only twice a week with one period of Bible history and two 
periods of church history. A better method integrates kindred 
subjects like Bible and church history with the catechism; 
this requires no reallotment of time. In no case is the ex- 
hortation to virtue and pious practice omitted; the spiritual 
background of the teacher, priest or Sister, will supply a 
wealth of stories, examples and incidents that edify and incite 
to imitation. 

The writer of a religion text must have a background of 
knowledge and experience. Our author specifies as factors 
of this background: (1) a thorough study of catechetical 
pedagogy; (2) ten years of teaching experience at successive 
grade levels; (3) a psychological grasp of the most secret 
human reactions, flowing from long practical experience in 
the ministry, e.g., the hearing of 50,000 confessions; (4) proved 
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ability in teaching religion effectively; and (5) real thirst for 
souls, a thirst that demands slaking from Almighty God. You 
cannot write religion without these qualifications. 

For teachers of smaller stature a graded manual is a requi- 
site. The teacher’s manual should contain everything the 
child text does, plus all the necessary amplifications arranged 
in practical order. This teaching aid, enlarging upon the 
rather skimpy training which she received for teaching 
religion, puts even the inferior teacher one step above the 
child, and progress is possible. The manual is only too often 
the sole source-book that the busy teacher of nine or ten sub- 
jects has time to consult. It must be theologically sound, 
and filled with apt stories and examples, with exhortations 
and motivations. Motivation is the very soul of religion 
teaching. The integrated manual gives a unified course in 
religion; with it the daily lesson is traditional catechism, but 
itis more. Boredom or monotony is no longer a problem. 

“If every teacher of religion would spend but three minutes 
in prayer before he or she attempted to teach, there would be 
such a resurgence of faith and practice in the United States as 
to surpass our fondest dreams.... That teacher who says no 
extra prayer before catechism will always be ‘sounding brass 
and a tinkling cymbal.’”’ Prayer and good example make the 
truly great teacher of religion. Teaching religion is not solely 
a matter of knowledge, of method or technique; it is a matter 
of the grace of God supplementing our poor humanness and 
making our pupils docile receptacles. Children expect edi- 
fication from a Religious teacher; they demand exemplifica- 
tion of the lessons of religion in the life of their teacher. The 
priest, the Brother, the Sister have the high privilege of leading 
little ones to Christ by their own good example. In this they 
must not fail. The pupil may derive but little knowledge from 
the daily religion lesson, but he must take home “a great deal 
of resolution”: “If we wish the pupils to lead better lives by 
reason of our teaching, we must convince them by our own 
better lives that we believe our own teaching.” 
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Monsignor Schumacher’s article is stimulating reading. He 
is a teacher speaking to teachers. The religion teacher comes 
away from it with “‘a great deal of resolution.” His frank 
criticisms disturb the smugness that tradition brings in its 
train, but we cannot dispute their truth. His constructive 
suggestions offer a remedy that will make religion the best 
taught subject in the curriculum. 


Catechism or Religion? 


The Sower (July, 1943) rejoices over the blows recently 
administered in England to the self-complacency of Herr 
Psittacismus. This gentleman is the personification of the 
parrot-like use of the catechism. Several dioceses, including 
Westminster, Salford, and Liverpool, have recently issued 
syllabuses of Religion that definitely repudiate the parrot 
system and reject in principle the premature learning of the 
catechism. The Westminster syllabus reduces the amount of 
the catechism to be learned by heart, and insists on the prin- 
ciple that catechism answers should be explained and under- 
stood before being learned. Judgments will vary in deter- 
mining the time at which children’s minds are ripe for the 
catechism answers, but controlled experiments will reveal 
whether or not common practice introduces the use of the 
catechism at too early an age. The teacher must explain but 
the child must be of adequate mental capacity to understand. 
Exit Herr Psittacismus! 


Protecting Catholic Students 


A Catholic priest, for many years Dean of the St. Benedict 
School of Theology, Atchison, Kansas, now occupies a chair 
in Religion at the University of Iowa. The Most Reverend 
Henry P. Rohlman, Bishop of Davenport, requested the 
Reverend Bonaventure Schwinn, O.S.B., to accept the new 
post. Father Schwinn will head the Catholic Student Founda- 
tion at the University. 

There is no doubt that the move will do much to preserve 
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the faith of Catholic students at a time when many Christian 
teachers have drifted far from safe moorings. Catholic stu- 
dents who have had little or no religious instruction will drink 
from a fountain pure and undefiled; others more fully in- 
structed will be capable of following the leadership of a doctor 
of sacred theology. His will be a different approach and a new 
point of view. It seems paradoxical, but college professors tell 
us that students with little religious instruction show greater 
eagerness than their well-instructed classmates in absorbing 
the lessons in religion and in mastering the principles of a truly 
Christian life. Is this a commentary upon our teaching of 
religion in elementary and secondary schools? 

Secular colleges and universities that follow in the footsteps 
of the University of Iowa will gain in favor with the Catholic 
public. 


The Perfect Attitude 


The Reverend Doctor Cornelius Greenway, rector of All 
Souls Universalist Church, acclaims the statement of Pope 
Pius XII on the bombing of Rome. The statement is con- 
tained in a letter of His Holiness to Cardinal Marchetti- 
Salvaggiani, Vicar General of Rome. “There is not,” says 
Doctor Greenway, “a cry of revenge in that whole letter. 
But in it is the perfect attitude that anyone has the right to 
demand from one who is a professed Christian leader. The 
Pope reminded Christians to make good use of the dark and 
trying interlude between the thunder and the sun. Listen to 
the words of him who is the recognized head of millions of 
Christians throughout the world.” In war and in peace the 
world will find the Holy Father a wise teacher and a safe 
counsellor. Through the ages the words of the Vicar of Christ 
have been wisdom, and his commands prophecies. 


Pau E. CampBeELtL, Editor 





Saint John Baptist de la Salle and the 
Teacher of Religion 


By Brotuer James Anprew, FS.C. 


Christian education is essentially the work of the Church, to 
whom Christ has said: “Go... teach all nations . . . teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you.” After the example of her Divine Founder, in every age 
she also has said: ‘Suffer the little ones to come to me,” and 
she has constantly devoted herself to their upbringing. 

These same words were the inspiration of a very young 
Canon of Reims in France in the seventeenth century, when 
sacrificing his prebend and his patrimony, his social rank and 
his ease, he devoted himself to the Christian education of the 
poor. The name of this Canon was John Baptist de la Salle. 
His providential mission was the foundation of a Congregation 
of Christian Teachers, whose first function would be that of 
catechists and religious teachers. Before St. John Baptist 
de la Salle, many illustrious personages had devoted them- 
selves with great zeal to the teaching of religion, such as St. 
Francis de Sales, St. Peter Fourier, St. Francis Regis, St. 
Francis Xavier, Cardinal Berulle, and many others. Several 
of them had composed didactic treatises on religious instruc- 
tion and had formed disciples to continue their work. But the 
formal teaching of religion attained its fullness in the seven- 
teenth-century Canon, who gave it a more systematic and 
organized form and gave perpetuity to his work by his con- 
gregation of catechists. 

The Institute of the Brothers of the Christian Schools is, 
above all, a catechetical organization, the teaching of religion 
being the outstanding function of the Institute. By this 
means it shares in the religious magisterium of Holy Mother 
the Church. It was by the Bull “In Apostolice dignitatis 
solio”’ that the Church associated the Christian Brothers with 
her divine mission. “Instituted under the protection of the 
Most Holy Infant Jesus and the patronage of St. Joseph,” 
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we read in the Bull, “the Brothers should make it their chief 
care to teach children, especially poor children, those things 
which pertain to a good and Christian life; zeal for the educa- 
tion of youth in accordance with the standard of Christian 
law should be the special characteristic, and, so to speak, the 
spirit of their Institute.” 

By this investiture, His Holiness Pope Benedict XIII con- 
firmed the social purpose of the Institute of St. John Baptist 
de la Salle, just as the Founder himself had conceived it in the 
first chapter of the Holy Rule: “The end of the Institute is to 
give a Christian education to children; and it is for this pur- 
pose the Brothers keep schools, that they may instruct the 
children in the mysteries of our Holy Religion, inspiring them 
with Christian maxims, and thus give them a suitable educa- 
tion.” 

In order to help his Brothers to realize this program, the 
Saint, says his first biographer, “was careful to explain well 
what they themselves were to teach in the catechism.” For 
this purpose the Saint composed towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century a work in three volumes, the title of the first 
two being: “A Christian’s Duty towards God and the Means 
of Performing It.” The first volume contained a complete 
exposition of Christian doctrine; the second summarized 
this same doctrine in a catechetical form. “This cate- 
chism,” says the author of the Dictionnaire de Theologie, 
“served for the instruction of numerous generations of 
Brothers’ pupils.” 


On the Excellence of the Catechist’s Function 


After St. John Chrysostom, nobody has spoken more 
eloquently than St. John Baptist de la Salle on the excellence 
of the function of teaching religion. All his works are filled 
with passages in which he extols, in terms of enthusiasm and 
conviction, the nobility and greatness of this mission. Let us 
hear some of them. 

For our modern Saint the Christian teacher is an am- 
bassador and minister of Christ. ‘‘A Brother will always 
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regard the teaching of catechism as the noblest of his func- 
tions,” he declares, “since the Almighty, in His mercy, has 
given him such a ministry. Let the whole aim of your labor 
in instructing the children be that you shall look upon your- 
selves as the Ministers of Christ and the dispensers of the 
mysteries of God. ... Since your employment constitutes 
you the ambassadors and the ministers of Christ, you must 
so act as to really personate Christ Jesus Himself. He desires 
that your pupils should recognize Him in you, and that they 
should receive your instructions as coming from His own di- 
vine mouth.” 

The teacher of religion, in whatsoever role, is associated 
with apostolic laborers: “Thank God that through your 
ministry you are associated in the labor of the Apostles, and 
of the chief bishops and pastors of the Church. Honor your 
mission by becoming, as St. Paul says, worthy ministers of the 
New Testament.” 

The catechist exercises the functions of the Guardian Angels 
in the education of youth. ‘“‘You are,” says the Saint, ‘“‘as 
angels sent by God to prepare the way for Jesus Christ, who 
wishes to enter the hearts of your disciples. He has destined 
you to be employed, like the angels, in what concerns His 
service and the care of souls. You will be veritable Guardian 
Angels of your pupils, if you strive to incline their young 
hearts to the practice of Christian virtues by pointing out 
to them means proportioned to their age and intelligence.” 


Catechist Exercises a Quasi-Sacerdotal Function 


The role of catechist is for him a quasi-sacerdotal vocation: 
‘To teach children the mysteries of religion and to give them 
the spirit of Christianity is not less a good than to procure the 
conversion of infidels. Thus, after the sacred priesthood, your 
vocation is among the most excellent in the Church, because 
it is the most capable of sustaining it.... You have suc- 
ceeded the Apostles in the work of catechizing the poor. ... 
You perform one of the principal duties of the Apostles. ... 
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You have the privilege of sharing in the Apostles’ mission by 
teaching catechism every day.” The Founder establishes 
a rather bold parallel: the Brother catechist, just like the 
great Apostle Paul, “has begotten in Christ those to whom he 
has preached the Gospel.” It is with sentiments of filial joy 
that we note the similarity between this text and the thought 
of His Holiness Pope Pius XI on the end of Christian educa- 
tion. “The proper and immediate end of Christian educa- 
tion,” says the Holy Father, “‘is to codperate with divine grace 
in forming the true and perfect Christian, that is, to form 
Christ Himself in those regenerated by baptism, according 
to the striking expression of the Apostle: ‘My little children, 
of whom I am in labor again, until Christ be formed in you.’ ” 
For the great Pontiff, as for our holy Founder, the vocation 
of Christian educator is a spiritual paternity. 

The teaching of religion is one of the most important 
functions in the Church: “Consider your employment as one 
of the most important and most excellent in the Church. How 
greatly honored you should feel in being entrusted by the 
Church with an office at once so holy and so elevated, that of 
providing a knowledge of religion and a Christian spirit for 
children!” 

To teach catechism is for the Brothers an obligation: “It 
is an obligation for us to teach the catechism and the Gospel 
maxims; not one of our pupils should be uninstructed in 
religion, since it is mainly for this purpose that the Church 
confides them to us.... Be exact in teaching catechism 
every day for the time allotted and in the manner prescribed. 
See to it earnestly that your pupils become instructed in their 
religion. This is your chief obligation.” 

To teach religion is also a happiness. ‘How happy you 
are,” says the Blessed Founder, “to have for the end of your 
apostolic mission to teach religion to children, and for this 
purpose to explain the catechism to them every day!” And 
speaking of the Apostle of the Indies, he adds: “Oh, how 
happy we should esteem ourselves to be called to exercise in 
the Church a function which this great Saint considered as an 
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honor, and how much we should long to participate in his 
zeal for so noble an employment!” 


Human Understanding of St. John Baptist de la Salle 


Although the spirit of St. John Baptist abode in the regions 
of a high asceticism and his life bore the marks of an uncommon 
austerity, yet, he was a very human Saint and realized that 
man needs to find a certain amount of felicity here and now, 
as well as afterwards in eternity, by means of the practice of 
the maxims of the Gospel. So he recommends to his Brothers: 
“Persuade your pupils by your instructions and example, 
and by the graces you will obtain for them, that, practicing 
the maxims of the Holy Gospel, they will find therein true 
happiness in this world and sovereign felicity in the next.” 

But for St. John Baptist the principal object of teaching 
catechism was to put before the eyes of children Jesus Christ, 
the author of our faith, the center of all religion, and our hope; 
accustoming them to regard His life as our examplar and His 
word as our law. “It suffices not,” says the Saint, “that you 
be true servants of Jesus Christ: you are furthermore obliged 
to make Him known, loved and adored by the children you 
instruct, and to make Him live in their souls. If you love 
Him, you will apply yourselves to this with all possible care. 
Act in such a way that they may often think of Jesus, their 
good and only Master, and may delight in speaking of Him; 
that they may long only for Him, and live but for Him.” 
One easily feels, from such inflamed words, how deeply im- 
pressed was the love of Christ on the heart of this holy priest, 
and that Christ was the very core of his soul. In another 
place he adds: “Our first attention in respect to our pupils 
should be to make them practice that which Jesus Christ has 
taught by word and example. We are charged on the part 
of God to clothe them with Jesus Christ and His spirit.” 


Religious Teaching Imparted under Two Forms 


According to the plan of St. John Baptist, the teaching of 
religion is imparted under two forms in his schools. The 
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“Reflection” and the catechism lesson. The first takes place 
daily after morning prayer, the second usually in the after- 
noon period, before the dismissal of the pupils, or at another 
hour better suited to local conditions. With a fine psychologi- 
cal insight, St. John Baptist placed the scholastic work of every 
day between these two strategic moments, so placed as to 
comprehend everything within their sound influence and con- 
trol. During the catechism lesson the religious teacher is 
supposed to direct the intellect of the pupils; he sets forth 
principles and truths and points out the way to follow. Dur- 
ing the Reflection, on, the contrary, the will and the heart 
are moved and excited towards the practice of those principles 
and the practice of the Christian virtues. The catechism 
must be “‘light,” and the Reflection must be “heat” and 
“warmth.” In other words, the catechism presents noble 
ideals and the Reflection establishes habits of acting according 
to those principles in daily life. 

As my purpose is to speak particularly on the catechism, 
I shall omit many other very interesting details referring to 
the Reflection, in order to give exclusive attention to the 
catechism lesson. Before doing so, I will point out the char- 
acteristics of the training which the Christian Brothers re- 
ceive in order to become worthy of the very high ideal set 
by St. John Baptist for his Catechist Brothers. 

“To fulfill your mission” states the Saint, “you should 
make yourselves skillful in the art of speaking to God, of 
God, and for God.” With these simple words, the holy 
Founder demands a threefold competency on the part of the 
catechist: the first consists in personal piety of the teacher; 
the second in the study of religion; and the third in famili- 
arity with the best methods of teaching religion. 

First comes the necessity of a personal piety. True educa- 
tion is a work in which man is an instrument of God. God 
appears here as author, model, object, and means of Christian 
educational labor. It is the continuation of his work of 
creation, but in a more spiritual sense—in the formation of 
souls. For this reason, the Saint tells us: ““Those who teach 
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religion are but the voice of Him who disposes hearts to receive 
Jesus Christ and His holy doctrine.” Left to their own 
resources, Christian teachers would soon exhaust them- 
selves in vain, and their apostolate would prove a failure. 
They need the divine assistance, which they will obtain by 
means of a truly sincere piety. “You are charged with a 
holy employment,” declares our Founder, “you require 
therein a particular piety, without which it would be 
difficult to acquit yourselves well of your duty. In order 
to obtain the many graces that you need for your own sanctifi- 
cation and that of others, you must be very assiduous in your 
religious exercises and have a great esteem for them.” Sub- 
sequently he adds: ““To speak well of God, we must be well 
filled with Him and inflamed with love for His holy law. As- 
cend to Him, learn by meditation what you ought to teach; 
then descend again to communicate it to the children. You 
will not speak well of God to the children and win them for 
Him except in so far as you will have learned to speak to Him.” 
These quotations suffice to show the importance that the Saint 


attaches to piety in the extremely delicate function of dealing 
with souls. 


Teaching Religion Is First Duty of Christian Brother 


The teaching of religion is the first duty of a Christian 
Brother, according to the Founder. But without a serious 
preparation and a wide religious knowledge his mission can- 
not be effective. Wise pedagogue that he was, St. John 
Baptist understood that a vast amount of exact, well-ordered, 
and extensive religious science is required for the accomplish- 
ment of the very aim of the Christian schools. So he pre- 
scribed the study of religion as an exercise of rule that the 
Brothers must every day fulfill in community at the time 
designated by the schedule of the house. “At the appointed 
hour,” we read in the Rule, “the Brothers shall assemble in the 
community room, where they shall study religion.” This 
point of rule obliges not only the Brothers who are engaged 
in teaching, but also the Brothers engaged in temporal em- 
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ployments or in the administration of our communities. 
“The Brother Director,” we read in the same article, “‘shall 
be faithful to this study himself, and thus preach by example.” 
And the Brother Visitor, at the time of his regular visit, must 
inquire “whether care has been taken not to omit the study of 
religion.” This study must take place throughout the entire 
year, and in fact throughout a Brother’s life. Constantly the 
holy Founder insists on the obligation to be well instructed 
to teach religion. “The more learned you become in the 
science of the Saints, the more fit will you be to instruct 
others.” The Saint wants his Brothers unpretentious, but 
he has it very much at heart that his catechists “be thoroughly 
instructed in the truths and holy maxims they desire to teach; 
that they have an extensive knowledge of religion in order to 
teach it clearly and in every detail to the pupils.”’ 

This vocational duty will be part of the Christian Brother’s 
reckoning on the Judgment Day: “One of your principal cares 
is to learn religion and master it. God will have you render 
an account of this obligation, the omission of which would 
make you unworthy of your vocation. You will then be 
punished for the ignorance of your pupils concerning the 
truths of religion, if their ignorance be your fault, just as if 
you had been ignorant of them yourselves.... Your igno- 
rance would be criminal, and you would be false prophets 
who, being charged with the mission of making God known 
to children, allow them to remain, through your negligence, 
in an ignorance that is capable of causing their eternal loss.”’ 
It is very rare that we find such vehement expression in the 
writings of our Founder; and the contrast of this strong 
feeling with the Saint’s usual mildness shows how much he 
dreaded, in the case of his sons, that intellectual asphyxia 
that comes over the self-complacent, mediocre catechist. 


Religious Training of Novices 


Following the teaching of its Founder, the Institute has 
been faithful to this sacred duty. In order to help the 
Brothers in the fulfillment of this obligation, provision has 
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been made for periodic examinations conducted by the 
Brothers Visitors themselves or their delegates. 

The first examination takes place before the novices are 
admitted to their first vows. “‘As long as a novice does not 
answer in a satisfactory manner, his profession cannot take 
place,” states the Rule of Government. Another examination 
takes place before the young Brother begins the active aposto- 
late. On this occasion a knowledge of the science of religion 
and a knowledge of methodology are included. After that, 
several series of very serious examinations follow in order 
to obtain the Catechist’s Diploma, Intermediate Degree, and 
the Catechist’s Diploma, Superior Degree. 

The Intermediate Degree requires five examinations: (a) 
Dogma; (b) Moral; (c) Grace and the Sacraments; (d) Bible 
and Church History; (e) Liturgy and Methodology of Religion. 

The Superior Degree comprises four branches, each branch 
sanctioned by three annual examinations: (a) Apologetics; 
(b) Sacred Scripture; (c) History of the Bible and of the 
Church; (d) Asceticism. Thus, the Brother remains for 
many years a formal student of religion, thereby maintaining 
an active intellectual interest in his most professional study. 

These several items furnish abundant proof of the zeal 
with which the Institute of the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools looks to the professional formation of its catechists. 
These latter take care to keep the lamp of doctrine glowing. 
They are custodians of a treasure of knowledge. 


(To be continued) 





Guaranteeing the Practice of Religion 
in After Life 


By Sister M. Antornetre, S.S.N.D. 
Kitchener, Ontario, Canada 


Ideals 


Early in the term give the students a short questionnaire 
on Ideals: Who is your ideal? Why have you chosen that 
ideal? How has this ideal affected your life? The teacher 
should be brief in explaining what he means by an ideal, lest 
he be putting ideas into the heads of the pupils instead of 
finding out what is in their hearts. The following brief 
explanation might be given before students answer the 
question: 


An ideal may be the picture we form to ourselves of what 
we ought to be and how we ought to act; or a person we would 
like to resemble, of whom we think in time of trouble and 
whose judgment we prize so highly that when about to do 
something we ask ourselves: “What would he or she think of 
this? How would he or she act in my place?” 


The answers may be disappointing and disillusioning as to 
what effect our religion lessons have had on the minds of 
youth. But once we have ascertained what ideals are present, 
we shall realize what must be corrected or improved. 

“The religious life of youth,” one writer asserts, ‘‘in its 
inmost core consists in personal devotion to a supreme per- 
sonality. Whatever else religion may include, this is the 
tap-root out of which it all grows and upon the continued 
vitality of which everything depends.” The outlook of the 
high school student is idealistic; he seeks a flesh and blood 
picture of an ideal, and action is his ambition. 


Christ the Leader 


Let us assume that we accept the definition of education: 
“to raise the individual from the plane in which we find him 


to higher planes of achievement, by guiding and directing him 
167 
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through those activities which are most beneficial in bringing 
about the desired end.” We believe the time of manual 
activity, cutting, pasting and drawing have had sufficient 
attention, and now some mental effort should be stressed. 
Hence the following lessons will be chiefly carried out in the 
Questionnaire Form, as we shall call it, for lack of a better 
name. The question or heading is put directly into the 
Religion Exercise Book, as well as the answers, for the sake of 
future reference. In every case the answer to each question 
is taken up before a second one is given, and pupils correct or 
add ideas heard from others to what they had originally 
suggested. 

(a) The following is a set of questions to use in beginning 
a series centering around Christ our Leader. 


On Leadership: 


Think of a person in your school who makes a good captain 
or leader. 

(a) Write down the qualities that make him so. 

(6) Name four persons in history who were good leaders. 

(c) To what was each of these leading his followers? 

(d) How many followers did he have? How long? 

(e) What really made people follow him? 


The foregoing questions cover the fundamental points to be 
emphasized in the idea of leadership and idealism. Note that 
they are all brief, very definite, require more thinking than 
writing. Pupils like this type of work, and even the poorest 
respond. 

(6) This lesson would be followed by one on Christ as 
Leader and then on Christ as Ideal. 

As each lesson topic is completed, such as a Commandment 
or a Sacrament, a lesson of this type can be thought out to 
show how Christ is our living Model. The following are a few 
suggestions to show when this idea can be applied to various 
doctrines. 


Christ a Leader: 
(a) List the qualities needed to make a good leader. 
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(6) Use Bible History or New Testament to see where 
Christ revealed these qualities. 
(c) Tabulate list on blackboard. 


Christ an Ideal: 


(a) Make a list of three outstanding qualities you admire 
in your ideal. 

(6) List any other three not mentioned there which you 
would like to possess. 

(c) Were the qualities you admire in your ideal displayed 
in the Life of Christ? 

(d) Who possessed these qualities in greater degree: 
Your ideal or Christ? 

(e) What common-sense conclusion do you draw from the 
foregoing thoughts? 

(f) Why have you not thought of choosing Christ as your 
Ideal, and chosen the other? 


In discussing the answers, emphasize the fact that we must 
learn more about Christ, the man, and then we will feel to- 
wards Him as Magdalen, or Peter or the people in the desert. 


Christ is not too perfect an ideal; He was not God masquerad- 
ing under the guise of a man, but He was a man who was God 
at the same time. 


Such lessons should in time certainly make Christ a living 
reality to the pupils, show him the Great Exemplar and the 
grand Ideal whose leadership is the noblest of living. It is 
here that the third defect in the teaching of religion must be 
remedied—lack of warmth and reverential awe of the subject 
we are teaching. A teacher who is a religious teacher rather 
than a religion teacher will find ample scope for implanting 
her love of Christ as a Divine Persor in the hearts of the 
pupils. Although such learnings are largely caught and not 
taught, the ability to radiate inspiration so that it can be 
caught by the pupil must be cultivated by the teacher. The 
Holy Spirit will not fail here if we but ask Him. Drawing out 
ideas from the individual by this question method is a true 
form of activity, and the fact that the answer must be written, 
makes it more personal as well as more lasting. 
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On the Personal Element in Religion 


This brings me to the third portion of this discussion—‘‘the 
personal element in religion,” or the putting into one’s life 
the principles taught, without which all is theory. 

The following suggestion of what is here termed a “personal” 
lesson, may prove helpful. 


Personal Element in Religion: 


(2) It is Judgment Day, and all sentences have been 
passed. Write the names of all who will rejoice 
with you if you are saved. 

(6) It is Judgment Day and all sentences have been 
passed. Write the names of all who will be sad if 
you are doomed to hell. 

(c) What common-sense conclusion do you draw from the 
answers to the above questions? 

(d) Name three definite effects this thought should produce 
in your life. 

(e) Suggest a slogan, a sentence, or Scripture Text which 
will serve to keep this thought before your mind. 

(f) Suggest a title for the lesson. 


Answers to such questionnaries are enlightening to the 
teacher and gratifying in many cases. These few pointed 
questions set young minds thinking and help to develop a 
personal conviction on matters of religion. They see that 
they are not doing God nor any one else a favor by living up 
to their Faith. The results are at once apparent in more 
earnest prayers in the classroom and by attendance at Mass. 

This should be followed up by a lesson to create confidence 
in and reliance on God in so great a task. 


Confidence in God: 


(a) Does God care whether you save your soul? 

(4) How has He proved that He cares? 

(c) Do you care? How are you showing this instant 
that you care? 

(d) How can you show between now and Sunday that 
you are caring? 

(e) What are going to be God’s biggest helps in this great 
task? 
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(f) What will be your chief tasks? (To pray for help, 
use grace.) 


We see that these preliminary lessons on Christ as Leader 
and on the Personal Element in Religion have prepared the 
pupils for lessons centering around Christ, based on the 
doctrine we have been teaching. Take up these preliminary 
lessons slowly, perhaps one a week, while the First Com- 
mandment, let us say, is being taught regularly. When it has 
been completed and the application handled as suggested, take 
a lesson on Christ the Perfect Adorer. 

May I refer once more to the quotation from “Collapses in 
Adult Life”: “The world will respect a religious man, but will 
not look for religion or even remark its absence. The same with 
private morality. Justice, truth, honest dealings, kindness, 
considerateness, men are apt to practice because they are 
externally evident—but we can go to rack and ruin interiorly 
without anyone caring a straw, but conscience. The only 
thing which helps to keep up a man’s religion and private 


virtue after school, is a keen and vivid grasp of law and duty, 
and the habits he has acquired of putting these principles into 
practice.” These virtues are not of the mechanical type, such 
as religious practices carried out under the pressure of routine, 
but the volitional interior habits done because the person 
values them and wants to do them. 


Cultivation of Virtue Primary Aim 


Our lessons then must aim at the cultivation of virtue 
motivated by love of Christ our Ideal. The personal lessons 
should center around virtues. Discuss their meaning and 
beauty; find how Christ practiced them; let pupils suggest 
specific ways of doing so; make a Virtue Book or a Character 
Book out of a section of the Religion Exercise Book. The 
virtue should be kept vividly before the mind of the class by 
a blackboard motto, and by choosing a Saint as patron for the 
week, or until the conclusion of the next doctrinal topic. Here 
is where the reading of the life of Christ fits in, stories of the 
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Saints proving the beauty and possibility of living up to our 
Ideal, the application of doctrine to daily life by incidents 
gleaned in Catholic papers and magazines by the class. These 
lessons centering around Christ and virtue should occupy at 
least as much time as the formal lessons on doctrine. From 
our own experience we realize that it is in this way impressions 
were made; youth is still the same... . 

There is no one best method of making religion bear fruit 
in later life, but any method that will make religion a living 
reality centered around Christ as the Ideal is sure to bring 
results. 


Example of a Lesson Centered on Christ after Teaching First 
Commandment: 


(a) What is our great duty in regard to the First Com- 
mandment? 

(6) Was Christ obliged to observe this Commandment? 
Why? 

(c) Can we find proofs from Scripture that He did observe 
it? Use New Testament or Bible History, each 
pupil being assigned one or two lessons to examine. 
Tabulate results on blackboard; after discussion, 
put in notebook. 


Example of a Lesson on Virtue after Teaching the First Com- 
mandment: 


(a) Why did Christ become man, live so hard a life, die 
so cruel a death, when a momentary act of His will 
would have been sufficient to save us? 

What did Christ do to fulfill the firsts Commandment? 
About how much time do you think He spent in 
worshipping God outside His regular prayers? 
How then do you interpret the text: “Pray always’? 
List three ways in which you can be like your Ideal. 
What is the highest act of worship you can perform? 
During this week, let us imitate our Ideal in the matter 
of worship, in as many ways as possible. Be able 
at the end of a week to make a list of these various 
ways that you practiced. 
Decide on a motto to help you remember. How about 


A.M.D.G.? 
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(4) 


vou this week. 


Doctrinal Topic 


First Command- 
ment 

Fourth Command- 
ment 

Eighth Command- 
ment 

First Precept 

Second Precept 

Baptism 

Confirmation 


Holy Eucharist 


Clean of Heart 

Blessed are the 
Meek 

Works of Mercy 


Instruct the Igno- 
rant 


Lesson Centered on Christ 


Christ the Perfect Adorer 


Christ the Model of Youth 


Christ and Slander 

Christ Observer of the Law 
Christ the Model of Penance 
Christ our Brother 

Christ our Captain 


Christ our Food and our 
Friend 

Christ the Lover of Souls 

Christ the Lamb of God 


Christ the Good Samaritan 


Christ the Counsellor 
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Choose a Saint whom you admire as a patron to help 


Lesson Centered on 
Virtue 


My Duty of Worship 
My Present Life 


My Gift of Speech 

God’s Law and I 

God and My Sins 

My Inheritance 

Soldier of the King 
am I 


My Holy Communion 

Keep It White 

I am the Captain of 
my Soul 

Am I My Brother’s 
Keeper? 


Crusader for Christ 





Time to Take Stock 


By Mary R. Eacan, M.A. 
Providence, R. I. 


Now that the Religious Vacation Schools are over for this 
year, perhaps a good many teachers are exclaiming: “Deo 
gratias!”” Nevertheless, this is a particularly appropriate time 
to make a critical review of this undertaking. Most of our 
readers, we believe, understand that reference will be made to 
classes devoted exclusively to religious education, organized 
by a parish or a diocese under the sponsorship of the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine and consisting of a three-hour 
morning session, ordinarily held on weekdays for a month. 
The groups meet preferably in public or parochial school 
buildings, but any available place, such as the basement of a 
church, country parish kitchen, or stage, will serve as classroom 
if other facilities are not available. 


Do the proponents of this plan offer it as a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem of providing spiritual training for those 
children who do not attend Catholic schools? Certainly not! 
In a month of the summer vacation it is manifestly impossible 
to do a year’s work, especially since conditions may be far 
from ideal. 


How, then, does the movement fit into the scheme of re- 
ligious education? Everybody interested in this field will 
agree that all of our children should be in a Catholic school, 
because the training which they receive there ordinarily causes 
religion to become, not so much a subject set apart in the 
curriculum for consideration during a stated number of min- 
utes a week, as an influence so woven into the warp and woof 
of their lives, so inextricably bound up with all their intellec- 
tual processes that it is small wonder that we find many Catholic 
students of philosophy, for example, who restrain themselves 
only with great difficulty from lapsing into the realm of 


theology. 
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Chief Purpose of Vacation School 

We reiterate that vacation school is intended, not as a 
substitute for the parochial school, but simply as a makeshift 
for teaching those children whose parents either cannot or will 
not (whether for geographical or for personal reasons) give 
them a Catholic education. Many of these young people 
are, it may be noted, the offspring of mixed marriages, of 
parents who go to Mass only on Christmas and Easter, and of 
materialistic fathers and mothers who judge that their sons 
and daughters will be more successful in their careers if they 
are protected from “‘too much spiritual influence while at an 
impressionable age.” 

Can not this problem of the religious education of the child 
who does not attend Catholic school be taken care of by classes 
in religious instruction held once a week after school or on re- 
leased time? Experience proves that, although this arrange- 
ment indubitably helps, it is not a satisfactory answer because, 
since the time intervening between sessions is usually a week, 
the pupils forget too much. If, to overcome this, an ade- 
quate review of the previous lesson is given at the beginning 
of the period, the minutes remaining are so few that discour- 
agingly little progress is made. The next greatest drawback 
is evident: the hour immediately after school is one of general 
let-down, when teachers are low in vitality and children are 
listless or restless and in need of a change of activity. It is 
surely regrettable when necessity offers the boy or girl no more 
favorable time for the study of religious doctrine. Moreover, 
these undesirable features are aggravated in most rural areas, 
where distance proves a formidable obstacle. Especially in 
the short days of winter, late-afternoon instruction in such 
localities is not feasible, since so much time must be devoted 
to transportation. In reality, when the last busload of schol- 
ars has finally arrived, the class period is probably at an end. 
Even when the teachers go out to the country districts to meet 
groups at a home, the very same adverse conditions have to be 
contended with. For these and other reasons equally clear, 
while not denying that after-school instruction helps somewhat, 
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we believe that it should be supplemented by attendance at 
Religious Vacation School if any intensive spiritual training is 
to be undertaken. 


Outstanding Advantage of Keligious Vacation Sessions 


An outstanding advantage of the summer sessions is that 
they can be held in the morning, when the youngster’s mind 
is fresh and at a period of the year during which no other 
lessons take up his attention and he has leisure enough to 
think things over. We hold that there is a greater opportu- 
nity afforded the teacher to guide the learner in the formation 
of such habits as are deemed all-important in the spiritual or 
moral life of the child. As to what these are, there may be 
difference of opinion, but we shall mention fidelity to prayer 
and frequent reception of the Sacraments. Equally important, 
to be sure, is the development of attitudes such as respect for 
the clergy, gratitude and reverence towards God, and obedi- 
ence to His laws. In other words, the paramount objective 
of this course should be not only to teach more about religion, 
but to utilize all that the student has already picked up in the 
way of information about spiritual matters and especially to 
synthesize these elements, to place stress incessantly on the 
first things, that is, the basic foundation stones of the practical 
Catholic’s life: the Mass, the Sacraments, and daily, per- 
severing prayer in season and out of season. Only when 
constantly reminded, do children appreciate that religion 
is an everyday business—not something reserved for the Sab- 
bath. 

To make this concept the keynote of the course, it has to be 
consciously accepted by the instructor as the primary objec- 
tive: to instill into the pupils’ minds the recognition of the 
claim of God over all the days of their lives. An attempt to 
teach the Catholic religion in a month to a group like this is 
assuredly an over-ambitious, even fruitless, project; but an 
earnest teacher who will zealously endeavor can, by a crusade 
of indoctrination, implant this one idea. 
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Importance of Morning Offering 

There is only one exercise, simple and time-honored, by 
which | believe that boys and girls can be brought to adopt 
this desirable attitude that leads to consistent Catholic living, 
and that is the Morning Offering. This is nothing new to the 
reader, but rest assured that it is a brand-new idea to the great 
majority of the pupils. When enthusiastically presented, 
graphically explained, and assiduously dwelt upon every single 
day, the ramifications of this idea unroll before the child as 
revolutionizing his outlook, and it can be made to form the 
nucleus of all the habits and attitudes that it is desirable to 
foster. Nothing is farther from my meaning than to teach 
the youngsters just another prayer. Perhaps training them to 
make the Morning Offering in their own words, rather than 
by the usual formula, helps by making it peculiarly their own. 
The important principle, nevertheless, is that, if this habit is 
to be meaningful enough to remain with the children, they 
must be shown clearly the relationship to it, as the directive 
force of daily actions, of all other deeds they are to perform. 
To accomplish this, reference should be made to this concept 
every single day, so that repetition will implant it firmly 1 in 
the scholars’ minds. 

Do we make too much of this elementary practice? We are 
convinced that it is the basic habit of prayer which we should 
encourage the pupils to acquire, since clearly it furnishes the 
supernatural motivation absolutely essential. Young as the 
students may be, their difficulty is not different from that of 
their elders; they lack not so much ignorance of the right 
course as lack of determination to carry it out. Some of us 
to whom the Morning Offering has been a matter of routine for 
years may have lost the thrill of realization that the child 
experiences when he first learns to follow St. Paul’s dictum: 
“Whether you eat or drink, or do anything else, do all for the 
glory of God” (I Cor., x. 31). 


Formation of Fundamental Habits 
In accordance with our policy of concentrating on the 
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formation of a few fundamental habits by the pupils rather 
than the ingestion of a goodly mass of indigestible and unre- 
lated facts, I proposed this season to my class of adolescent 
boys the daily recitation of the Rosary. All of them knew 
what it was, some owned a chaplet, but none knew exactly 
how to practice the devotion. Probably there was a time 
when children learned at home how to say their beads, but few 
do now. This proved to be a splendid opportunity for pupil 
activity, for after the preliminary explanations each boy was 
anxious to give in his own words an exposition of the mystery 
and to lead a decade. When faithfully followed daily, this 
activity accomplished the twofold purpose of training the lads 
in the habit of saying the Rosary and of familiarizing them 
(painlessly because indirectly) with the main events in Our 
Lord’s and Our Blessed Mother’s lives. Surely, daily descrip- 
tion and discussion of these events must make Christ a living 
reality to the child. 

Can we get all the children who do not go to Catholic 
school to attend Vacation Schools? No, transportation, for 
example, is an almost insuperable difficulty in most rural 
districts. Nevertheless, I once taught in a village where the 
pastor bought a beach wagon that seemed to have elastic sides; 
and with this and the help of the teachers, who picked up 
many pupils on their way, and of interested parishioners, who 
served as chauffeurs while on vacation, the attendance at 
Vacation School was splendid. We found the children from 
outlying farms especially welcoming the opportunity to con- 
gregate with other boys and girls, probably because their di- 
versions were few. 

Shal] we ever succeed in attracting all the city children 
who are not away at camp or on vacation trips? We regret- 
fully must answer that we shall probably never see a great 
many of them, for those of us who face facts will admit that 
the average child attends school only because he is sent. It is 
a sad reality that usually the parents who, when they can, 
will not give their children a Catholic schooling, will neither 
send them to Religious Vacation School nor teach them at 
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home. Urging by the clergy makes little impression on this 
type of adult. The only way to induce their offspring to 
attend is to develop a sense of responsibility on the part of 
their playmates. The desire of adolescent boys to stay with 
the gang has been enough this year to make one of my pupils, 
whose mother and sisters attend our parish church, a faithful 
daily comer, although he has never been baptized and is sent 
regularly by his non-Catholic father to a Presbyterian church 
each Sunday. The child of lax Catholics is one of the major 
problems, for if we reach him we have a chance of reclaiming 
his parents through his instrumentality, Deo volente. 
Nevertheless, enrolling the children is only one step; keep- 
ing them coming every day is a whole set of individual ones. 
The compiling of interesting work materials and search for 
effective techniques would assuredly be irksome tasks did not 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine offer a wealth of 
splendid instructional aids that embody the best ideas in mod- 
ern pedagogy (projects, work sheets, pictures, diagrams, 


charts). For each of the classes (graded usually as pre-First 
Communion, First Communion, pre-Confirmation, Confirma- 
tion Class, etc.) is selected a different project such as the Sta- 
tions of the Cross, Church History, the Sacraments, etc., 
which forms the focal point of interest. 


Importance of Choosing Fresh Material 


Many readers will take issue with the writer’s theory that 
the subject-matter selected for the project in Vacation School 
should be different—not a mere continuation of the last lesson 
studied in catechism in Sunday School or during after-school 
instructions. We take the stand that the summer work 
should not be a sequel to the winter course, because we believe 
it important to lead the student to regard it as a brand-new 
course, something novel and fresh. Since the group is hetero- 
geneous in respect to age and previous instruction, it is prac- 
tically impossible to correlate closely. Further to highlight 
the freshness of the material it seems advisable for the teacher 
to use a different catechism. If the group seems familiar with 
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the Baltimore Catechism, the mistress of the class does well to 
select questions for discussion and tests from the text pub- 
lished by the Catholic University of America, and vice-versa. 
Since propositions are differently phrased in each book, it is 
possible to check up on whether the pupil understands the 
answers he has previously been memorizing or whether they 
are just words, words, words. 

When it is customary for the teacher to send pupils fre- 
quently to find and read to their fellows the passages in the 
New Testament to which the subject under discussion refers, 
they are thereby introduced to the Scriptures and become 
somewhat familiar with their general contents. Rather an 
unforeseen consequence of this interest aroused in the Bible 
occurred this summer, however, when a boy came proudly 
into class one morning to exhibit a new volume of Bible stories 
which his mother had bought the previous afternoon because 
of his newly formed desire to own one. Sad to relate, the title 
was deceptive: it was a most unedifying book circulated by the 
Jehovah’s Witnesses! 

Change of activity about every twenty minutes is almost 
essential. Hymns, discussion of thought questions proposed 
by the teacher, work on projects—all should be rotated so 
as not to become boresome. A trip to the church that the 
pupil may either learn how to make the Stations of the Cross 
or see the Passion graphically pictured in order to tell stories 
about each step of the drama, or even to observe such points 
of interest as the tabernacle, vigil light, etc.—all of this serves 
to dispel monotony. To vary the routine, the priest in many 
parishes is most willing to bring a set of vestments and all the 
sacred altar vessels to class, and explain their significance and 
use in order that the Mass may mean more to the students. 

Where it is possible to locate the Vacation School near a 
municipal playground, the recreational facilities are no prob- 
Jem. It seems advisable to have two recess periods a day, asa 
rule. Considerable effort should be made to see to it that the 
children enjoy themselves during free time, the principal super- 
vising play if conditions warrant it. 
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Did there ever exist a child who did not love to hear a 
story? The closer the personages are to their own age, the 
more their experiences fascinate the youngsters. And where 
can be found tales more venturesome and absorbing than the 
lives of many of the Saints? How many moral principles are 
there to be emphasized that cannot be driven home in such an 
entertaining manner as to charm the listeners, if incidents 
from the biographies of these Christian “supermen”’ are care- 
fully selected and so told as to appeal to the hero-worship that, 
according to Carlyle and others, is connatural to us all? 





Theological Details of the Revised 
Baltimore Catechism 


By tHE Reverenp Francis J. Conne t, C.SS.R., S.T.D. 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


Lesson 25 


This lesson, like Lesson 15 of the old Catechism, treats of the 
Sacrament of Confirmation. Q. 330, defining this Sacrament, 
says that through it the Holy Ghost comes to us in a special 
way, whereas in the former definition of Q. 166 it was merely 
stated that through Confirmation we receive the Holy Ghost. 
The reason for this qualification is that the Holy Ghost comes 
into the soul with every infusion of sanctifying grace, but the 
mode of His presence conferred by Confirmation is unique, 
for it is similar to that which the Apostles received on the 
first Pentecost, and which enabled them to proclaim. the faith 
fearlessly and constantly. That is why this Sacrament is, by 
excellence, the Sacrament of the Holy Ghost. 

Q. 331, like the former Q. 167, asserts that the bishop is the 
usual minister of this Sacrament. The teacher of Christian 
doctrine should mention in this connection that by the special 
delegation of the Pope a priest can be empowered to confer 
Confirmation. Q. 332, describing the rite of Confirmation, 
adds to the description given in the former Q. 168 the impor- 
tant point that in giving the anointing the bishop lays his hand 
on the head of the person receiving the Sacrament. Q. 333 
relates the words spoken by the bishop in confirming, as did 
the former Q. 170. To the definition of holy chrism, taken 
over from Q. 169 of the old Catechism, Q. 334 adds the fact 
that the chrism is blessed on Holy Thursday. QQ. 335 and 
336 explain the symbolism of the anointing and of the blow 
on the cheek, in substantially the same manner as QQ. 171 
and 172 of the old Catechism. 

QQ. 337-339 treat of the effects of this Sacrament, which 
were inadequately enumerated in the former Q. 176 of Lesson 


16. The special sacramental grace of Confirmation—to help 
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us live our faith loyally and profess it courageously—is ac- 
corded a special question, and another is given to the character 
of this Sacrament. As is very evident, the power of Confirma- 
tion to make the recipient strong and valiant in the service of 
Christ is a predominant theme in this lesson. 

Q. 340 joins the matter presented by the previous QQ. 173 
and 174—namely, that to receive Confirmation worthily one 
must be in the state of grace and should know well the chief 
truths and duties of our religion. Of course, such knowledge 
is required only on the part of one who has attained to the use 
of reason. It is useful for the catechist to point out, in this 
connection, that for a good reason—particularly the danger of 
death—a baptized infant may be confirmed. Q. 341, not con- 
tained in the old Catechism, is quite practical as a refutation of 
the idea that once a child has been confirmed he need no longer 
attend religious instructions. This question points out that 
there is even a more serious obligation to study the truths of 
faith after Confirmation than before, inasmuch as one who 
has been confirmed is specially deputed to explain and to 
defend the Faith. 

Q. 342, dealing with the obligation to receive Confirmation, 
corresponds to the former Q. 175, but presents the matter more 
accurately. The impression liable to be given by the old ver- 
sion was that it is in itself a grave sin to fail to receive Con- 
frmation. The commonly accepted teaching of theologians 
to-day is that, while it is certainly a venial sin to refuse this 
Sacrament when the opportunity of receiving it is given, one 
cannot be charged with the guilt of mortal sin if he fails to re- 
ceive it, unless there be the added circumstance of scandal or 
contempt of the Sacrament. The Revision abstracts from the 
question of sin, and simply states that all Catholics should be 
confirmed because of the great benefits accruing from Con- 
firmation, especially in these times when the Faith is so bitterly 
attacked and there are so many dangers to salvation. 


Lesson 26 
This corresponds to Lesson 22 of the old Catechism. The 
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definition of the Holy Eucharist, with which it begins in Q, 
343, seems rather formidable as compared with the simpler 
definition of the former Q. 238. However, the present word- 
ing presents more completely the purpose of this sublime 
Sacrament. For it begins by stating that the Holy Eucharist 
is not only a Sacrament but is also a sacrifice, and its concluding 
phrase explicitly points out the three aspects of Our Saviour’s 
Eucharistic presence: He is contained in this Sacrament for 
reservation in the tabernacle, He is offered in the Holy Sacri- 
fice, He is received in Holy Communion. 

Q. 344, referring to the time and place of the institution of 
the Holy Eucharist, is identical with the former Q. 239. Q. 
345, though corresponding to the former Q. 240, omits one 
word. The old version stated that the twelve apostles were 
present when Christ instituted the Holy Eucharist, the new 
version leaves out the word “twelve.” The reason is that 
it is uncertain whether Judas left the supper room before the 
institution of the Holy Eucharist or only afterward. 

Q. 346, describing the institution of the Holy Eucharist, is 
practically the same as the old Q. 241, except that the new 
translation of the Gospel is used in quoting Our Lord’s words— 
a combination of the narratives of St. Matthew and St. Luke. 
It is to be noted that, while the old translation made use of the 
future tense in reference to the chalice of the Precious Blood 
(“This is my blood which sha// be shed, etc.”), the Revision 
employs the present tense: “This is my blood . . . which is 
being shed, etc.”” This is in conformity with the original Greek 
reading, and serves to emphasize the doctrine that at the Last 
Supper the Blood of our Redeemer was mystically shed, mak- 
ing the ceremony a true sacrifice. 

Q. 347 corresponds to the former Q. 242, but there are two 
important changes. First, instead of the previous statement 
that “‘the substance of bread was changed, etc.,” it is now 
asserted that “the entire substance of bread was changed, 
etc.” The word “entire” has been added to point out that in 
transubstantiation everything that makes up the substance of 
bread is changed into the body of Christ. In this respect 
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transubstantiation differs from all natural substantial changes. 
For, in a natural substantial change—for example, the change 
of hydrogen and oxygen into water—the material element of 
the original substance remains in the substance that ensues; 
whereas after transubstantiation nothing of the substance of 
bread remains in the body of Christ. Theologians express this 
by saying that in natural substantial changes the matter re- 
mains the same while the form is altered, whereas in the 
Eucharistic change neither the matter nor the form of the 
bread remains in the body of Christ. 

Secondly, the old Catechism stated that the change takes 
place “into the substance of His body,” but the new wording 
is simply “into His body.” This mode of expression was used 
by the Council of Trent in defining transubstantiation, and it 
is more accurate, because not only the substance of Our Lord’s 
body but also its accidental perfections (such as the shape, 
color, etc.) are present in consequence of the change of the 
entire substance of the bread. The same principles that refer 
to the change of the bread into the body of Christ also apply to 
the change of wine into His Blood. 

QQ. 348-350 are the same as the former QQ. 244-246, with 
the introduction of the modifications just noted. Moreover, 
the list of what are called ‘‘the appearances of bread and wine” 
has “shape” instead of “figure” and adds “weight,” not men- 
tioned in the previous list. The teacher should know that 
the words “‘accidents” and “species” can be used instead of 
“appearances.” For some reason the word “form” was used 
in Q. 243 of the old Catechism to designate what remains of the 
bread and wine. The corresponding Q. 351 of the Revision 
consistently retains the word “‘appearances.”’ 

Like the former Q. 247, Q. 352 ascribes the Eucharistic 
change to Christ’s “almighty power.” It should be remem- 
bered that, when we speak of the almighty power of Our Lord, 
we are referring to the power He possesses and exercises as 
God, in common with the Father and the Holy Ghost. As 
man, Christ is the chief instrumental cause of transubstantia- 
tion. This idea is brought out again in Q. 353, which, like 
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the former Q. 248, states that the Eucharistic change still con- 
tinues to be effected in the Church by Christ through the 
ministry of His priests. Hence, we distinguish three causes of 
transubstantiation: the Holy Trinity acting through the divine 
nature as principal cause, Christ in His human nature as chief 
instrumental cause, the priest as the secondary instrumental 
cause. 

Q. 354 is the same as the previous Q. 249, except that it adds 
the important fact that at the Last Supper Christ made the 
Apostles priests, when He said to them: “Do this in remem- 
brance of Me.” The essential power of the Christian priest- 
hood is the power to consecrate bread and wine into the body 
and blood of Christ; consequently, when the Apostles received 
this power they became priests. The Catechism states that 
Our Lord made the Apostles priests, not that he ordained 
them priests. This latter expression would not be quite cor- 
rect, for Christ elevated the Apostles to the priesthood by a 
mere act of His will, not by any ceremony of ordination. 

Q. 355 is substantially the same as the former Q. 250, as- 
serting that the priests of the Church exercise their power to 
change bread and wine into the body and blood of Christ at 
the consecration of the Mass by repeating the words which 
Christ Himself used. Finally, Q. 356 corresponds to Q. 251 
(found in Lesson 23 of the old Catechism), but is more exact. 
The former version, in enumerating the reasons why Christ 
instituted the Holy Eucharist, combined the general purposes 
of this Sacrament with the effects of Holy Communion, and 
omitted all reference to one very important phase of Our 
Lord’s Eucharistic life—His abiding presence in the taber- 
nacle. The Revision classifies Christ’s objectives in giving us 
the Blessed Sacrament under three headings: to renew the 
sacrifice of the cross, to nourish the faithful in Holy Com- 
munion, to dwell on our altars in order to prove His love for 
us and to receive our homage. 





Religious Correspondence Courses 


By THE Very Reverenp Mscr. Leon A. McNeILL, M.A. 
Superintendent of Education, Wichita, Kan. 


When Father Edwin V. O’Hara, LL.D., pastor of Lane 
County, Washington, presented his charter for a Catholic 
Rural Life Movement in the United States at the seventeenth 
annual meeting of the Catholic Educational Association, held 
in New York City in July of 1920, he had the following re- 
marks to make on the subject of religious correspondence 
courses: “In secular education the correspondence school has 
inaugurated a new era, and thousands of persons who have 
been denied the opportunity of organized school life are pur- 
suing their studies at home with enthusiasm and success. 
There can be no doubt that the correspondence school method 
has great significance for rural religious education. And when 
capable agencies enter this field, the children in thousands of 
Catholic rural families living remote from their neighbors will 
be found studying the Catholic religion through the service of 
the rural mail delivery. It will require national organization 
working through convents in every diocese, which will set aside 
capable teachers to supervise the papers of the rural pupils.” 

In the intervening years teaching religion by mail has under- 
gone a gradual and quite gratifying development. Today we 
find a host of rural children, service men, prospective converts, 
poorly instructed adult Catholics, and inmates of charitable 
and penal institutions enjoying its benefits. Rich and wide- 
spread experience has demonstrated that the correspondence 
course can provide regular, and at least relatively effective, 
religious instruction for countless people, children and adults, 
Catholics and non-Catholics, who either could not or would not 
systematically study the teachings of the Church in any other 
way. For years we have felt that the possibilities of the re- 
ligious correspondence have hardly been touched, and the re- 
markable expansion of this type of catechetical instruction 


during the past seven or eight years indicates that we have 
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only begun to explore this vast and fertile field, which needs 
only zealous workers to make it productive of an abundant 
spiritual harvest. 

In essence, the religious correspondence course is rather 
simple. Selected instructional material is sent to the student 
at regular intervals. Lessons are assigned, directions for 
study are given, and periodical written tests are administered. 
The student returns the tests to the teacher, who corrects 
them and sends them back. At the end of a designated course, 
it is customary to award some kind of certificate or diploma. 
There are many variations in the actual conduct of a course, 
and the general procedure allows of almost unlimited adapta- 
tion in accord with circumstances of time, place, and personnel. 

In the early twenties the N. C. W. C. Rural Life Bureau was 
established in Washington, D. C., with Father O’Hara (now 
Bishop O’Hara of Kansas City) as Director. Soon there- 
after, Bishop O’Hara suggested to Right Rev. Msgr. Victor 
Day, V.G., of Helena, Montana, the preparation of a series of 
correspondence courses based on the Baltimore Catechism. 
Monsignor Day, with characteristic zeal and vigor, wrote four 
courses: a First Communion course arranged in thirteen les- 
sons, a course on the Apostles’ Creed in eighteen lessons, one on 
the Sacraments in twenty-six lessons, and one on the Com- 
mandments in twenty lessons. Each lesson was supplemented 
with a list of questions. The courses were published in both 
bound and loose-leaf form. For a decade, Monsignor Day’s 
courses provided almost the only material systematically ar- 
ranged for teaching religion by correspondence, and thousands 
of copies of them were used throughout the country. Their 
use has continued up to the present day, although the publica- 
tion of the revised Baltimore Catechism, the development of 
other courses of instruction, the working out of improved pro- 
cedures, and the extension of the correspondence technique to 
wider fields have lessened their appeal. 

In this article we shall direct our attention to religious corre- 
spondence instruction, which operates as part of the normal 
diocesan program of religious education, and is arranged prin- 
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cipally for the benefit of children in the rural districts. Such 
correspondence courses have been conducted to a greater or 
lesser extent, at one time or another, for the past twenty years 
in a number of dioceses. Perhaps the most extensive and the 
best developed programs of this kind are those of the Arch- 
diocese of Denver, Colo., the Dioceses of Boise, Idaho, and 
Fargo, N. Dak., Savannah-Atlanta, Ga., and Wichita, Kan. 

Religious correspondence instruction was inaugurated in 
the Wichita Diocese in the fall of 1929 at the command of the 
late Bishop Augustus J. Schwertner. Monsignor Day’s 
course on the Apostles’ Creed was conducted that year for 201 
pupils, of whom 141 finished the series of eighteen lessons and 
received diplomas. The program of religious instruction by 
mail has continued each year since that time; the lowest en- 
rollment was 113 pupils in 1936-37, the highest 375 in 1942-43. 

The curriculum of the correspondence school is now organ- 
ized on four levels, and except for the primary course, which is 
the same each year, courseson each level followa three-year cycle. 
Second grade children take “‘Jesus and I,” by Rev. Aloysius 
Heeg, S.J. This attractive primary book is published in loose- 
leaf form as a correspondence course, with carefully developed 
supplementary material containing directions, pictures, games, 
tests, etc. Pupils of grades three, four, and five cover in three 
years the following books from the Christ-Life Series, by 
Michel, et a/.: “‘Jesus Our Savior,” ““The Story of God’s Love,” 
and “A Child of God.” The courses for grades six, seven, and 
eight embrace “The Words of Truth,” “The Way of Life,” 
and “The Means of Grace,” by McNeill-Aaron. High school 
students cover in succession “The Apostles’ Creed,” ‘The 
Commandments,” and ‘The Sacraments,” by Smith-C.. J. 
McNeill. 

In early September of each year a letter is sent to all priests 
of the diocese, with form enclosed on which names and ad- 
dresses of pupils are listed for each level of the correspondence 
school. As names are received in the office, an enrollment 
blank calling for such data as age, grade, and reception of the 
Sacraments is mailed to each prospective pupil with a request 
that the form be filled in and returned. 
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The first lesson of the course (or the textbook, if a bound 
book is used) is sent out to the pupil about the first of October, 
with a letter to the parents urging them to help the child in 
his study of religion, a letter of directions to the pupil, a 
mimeographed sheet of test exercises, and a return envelope 
for mailing back the exercises. A new lesson assignment with 
test goes to each pupil once a week, with brief vacation periods 
at Christmas and Easter, until completion of the entire series 
of lessons in the late spring of the following year. An effort 
' is made to close all courses no later than the end of April, as 
the children are inclined to neglect their religion lessons when 
the rural schools have finished their term. Diplomas are 
awarded to all pupils who complete their course satisfactorily. 

Each child is encouraged to develop a project book, and 
appropriate pictures are furnished for this purpose. Those 
who make project books receive a small prize, such as a re- 
ligious article or booklet, in recognition of their outstanding 
achievement. The interest which the children take in the 
projects is gratifying, and even some adults who have followed 
the courses have shown enthusiasm for their project work. 

The Wichita courses operate under the auspices or the Dio- 
cesan School Office, but the actual administration of them is 
cared for with edifying devotion and fidelity by Sister M. 
Adeline, Ad.PP.S., at the Motherhouse of the Sisters Adorers of 
the Most Precious Blood, Wichita. Sister Adeline spent many 
years in the classroom. Now in the eve of life she rejoices 
that she is privileged to spend her remaining years and waning 
strength in teaching a class of several hundred pupils the truths 
of the Faith. Among these pupils are each year a few adults, 
and in late years a group of prisoners in a distant State have 
eagerly and gratefully followed the courses. 

Regular fee per pupil is one dollar. For two members of the 
same family, the fee is $1.50; for three, $1.75; for four or 
more, $2.00. Announcement is always made that courses 
will gladly be conducted free of charge for those who are un- 
able to pay the stipulated fees. 

Very Reverend Msgr. Jos. G. Cassidy has done excellent 
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work with religious correspondence courses for both children 
and adults in the Diocese of Savannah-Atlanta. Msgr. 
Cassidy has written and conducted his own courses at tremen- 
dous personal sacrifice of time and labor. They cover the 
Catechism, the Mass, Bible History, and Church History. 
About 500 students are instructed in this way each year. 
Trailer mission groups under Msgr. Cassidy’s direction operate 
continually in sections of the diocese where Catholics are few 
and distances between missions run into hundreds of miles. 
Correspondence courses are conducted for ill-instructed Catho- 
lics and well-disposed Protestants who are contacted by the 
missionaries. Children also, who have been in attendance at 
vacation schools or whose names are submitted by pastors or 
parents, are enrolled in the religious correspondence school. 

Sisters of Service, who came from Canada to the Diocese of 
Fargo by invitation of His Excellency, Bishop Aloisius J. 
Muench, have inaugurated there an excellent school of re- 
ligious correspondence instruction, in which they have drawn, 
not only on the best thought and material available in the 
United States, but also on their own years of experience in this 
type of catechetical work in the Dominion to the north of us. 
The Sisters open the correspondence school on October 1, 
and close it on April 30. The children may begin at any time 
in the school year. The pupils work individually at their own 
rate of speed, and continue in the fall any series of lessons 
which they failed to complete the previous spring. 

Six different courses are available from the Fargo center: 
“Jesus and I” (Heeg), “First Communion Course” (Msgr. 
Day), “Old Testament History” (Newton-Horan), with test 
questions from Wichita, “Queen of the Prairie Series’ (pre- 
pared by the Sisters of Service), and Msgr. Day’s courses on 
the Commandments and the Sacraments. When the corre- 
spondence school closed at the end of April, 1943, 525 pupils 
were enrolled. 

The Sisters of Service have developed an interesting group 
of records, direction sheets, form letters, and other teaching 
aids. Worthy of special mention is ““My Study Chart,” a 
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copy of which is sent to each pupil. On it he records week by 
week his achievement in regard to the following eight points: 
prayer before starting lesson, first reading of lesson, study of 
lesson by sections and answering of thought questions, re- 
reading of lesson, answering of test paper, prayer for Bishop 
and Pastor, prayer for Sisters of Service, and finally putting 
away of lesson and mailing of answers to the Sisters. 

No fee is charged for the Fargo courses, but free-will offerings 
are encouraged. Pastors of children enrolled in the corre- 
spondence school occasionally send donations from the parish 
funds. An annual appeal is also sent to the Catholics of the 
diocese. 

When in attendance at the National Catechetical Congress 
in Philadelphia in the fall of 1941, we were privileged to meet 
the Most Reverend Edward Joseph Kelly, D.D., from whose 
lips we heard a detailed and enthusiastic account of religious 
instruction by correspondence in the Diocese of Boise. His 
Excellency had made a survey of religious instruction in the 
scattered missions and isolated families of his vast diocese, 
which comprises 84,290 square miles. He found that long 
distances, inclement weather, bad roads, sickness, etc., so 
interfered with regular programs of religious instruction that 
many children did well to receive instruction from three to six 
times a year. His Excellency’s answer to the challenge thus 
presented to his pastoral zeal was the religious correspondence 
school, established on February 26, 1936. 

The religious correspondence courses are conducted from the 
Chancery Office in Boise by “Father John,” under the personal 
supervision of the Most Reverend Bishop. The course of in- 
struction is the same as that outlined for the catechism classes 
in the diocese. The little ones study “Jesus and I’’ (Heeg); 
children of grades three and four one of the books in the 
“Highway to Heaven Series” and “The Bible Story” by 
Johnson, et a/.; children of grades five to eight the Baltimore 
Catechism and Johnson’s “Bible History.” Eighteen lessons 
a year are mimeographed and sent to the children, who do the 
exercises and return them to Father John for correction. 
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The number of pupils has been almost constant from year to 
year, 550 to 700. Eighty-two per cent answer all the lessons. 
Bishop Kelly emphasized that the correspondence course 
has been a potent means of introducing Catholic pictures, 
books, and devotional practices into homes and thus of en- 
gendering into Christian families the spirit of the Faith. 
In the beginning little holy pictures were sent to the children 
four times a year. Later, on successive Christmas Days, the 
children received a Christmas crib, a little gold cross for the 
lapel of the coat, large colored pictures of Christ the King, 
the Sacred Heart, Our Lady, and the Guardian Angel, a book- 
let on the Mass, colored buttons of the Sacred Heart, etc. 
In connection with the correspondence school a lending 
library has been established. Each Christmas two Catholic 
books are sent to each child—one the life of a Saint and the 
other a juvenile story. The books are returned after a month, 
unless permission is obtained to keep them for a longer period 
of time. Almost invariably the books are read by the parents, 
and often are passed around among non-Catholic neighbors. 
Lenten and May devotions are encouraged in the families 
of the correspondence pupils. Way of the Cross, practices of 
penance, reading of Catholic books, and Rosary in common 
each night are among the Lenten observances which have 
proved popular. For the Month of May a home shrine is 
erected in honor of the Blessed Mother, and each evening 
members of the family assemble before it to recite the Rosary 
and the Litany of Loretto, and to sing hymns in honor of Mary. 
In May or June of each year a picnic is held for all children 
of each parish who have been enrolled in the correspondence 
school. The children become better acquainted with their 
pastor and with one another, and acquire a sense of unity from 
association with others in a common cause. A certain number 
of romances and consequent Catholic marriages have de- 
veloped out of these annual picnics. 
Five years ago religious correspondence courses were inaugu- 
rated in Colorado under the direction of Rev. Gregory Smith, 
Denver Archdiocesan Director of the Confraternity of Chris- 
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tian Doctrine. One Sister of Loretto at Loretto Heights Col- 
lege, Denver, devotes full time to the courses, which are ten in 
number for the different levels, and which annually enroll 
from 110 to 195 pupils. Last year 144 students were registered 
for the courses. Father Smith reports that 60 converts have 
been made mainly as a result of religious correspondence 
courses. Although the majority of the pupils are children, 
many of them are adults who have expressed a desire to take 
instructions on occasion of street preaching missions con- 
ducted during the summer months. The adult students have 
included a number of prison inmates, who have shown great 
interest in the courses and who are most grateful for the en- 
lightenment and consolation which have come to them. 

In closing, may we emphasize two advantages of religious 
correspondence study which have an important bearing on 
their effectiveness? The first is the regularity of instruc- 
tion. Usually lessons are sent at stated intervals (e.g., 
weekly or bimonthly), or at least in regular sequence accord- 
ing to the progress of the individual. Unfavorable weather, 
great distances, and even sickness in the home—these and 
other factors which often work havoc with attendance at 
parochial instruction classes—cause little interference with 
programs of study which operate with the regularity of Uncle 
Sam’s highly efficient postal service. 

Another advantage of the correspondence course which ap- 
peals strongly to those who have had experience with it may 
well be expressed in the following passage taken from Bishop 
O’Hara’s “The Church and the Country Community” (Mac- 
millan, 1927): “Objection is sometimes made that the teach- 
ing of religion is too personal a matter to succeed by corre- 
spondence. But it is the very merit of the correspondence 
lessons that they place in the hands of the best teacher, the 
mother, material with which she may give personal instruction 
toher children. The religious correspondence lesson is studied 
in the farm home by the whole family group under the super- 
vision of the mother. Thus is strengthened the practice of 
family religious instruction.” 





Scriptural References for “The Revised 
Baltimore Catechism” 


By Reverenp G. H. Guyot, C.M. 
Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 


Lesson 20 (Continued) 


Question 270. We are obliged to keep a secret when we have promised to do 
so, when our office requires it, or when the good of another demands it. 


(a) Proverbs 25, 9-10: The author warns against the revelation of 
secrets to strangers. 


(b) Ecclesiastes 3, 7: There is a time to keep silence, and a time 
to speak; words that may be applied to the 
question of secrets. 


(c) Matthew 18, 15: The good reputation of another demands 
that an offence be condoned in secret, if 
possible. 


Question 271. A person who has sinned by detraction or calumny, or who has 
told a secret he is bound to keep, must repair the harm he has done to 
his neighbor, as far as he is able. 


(a) Deuteronomy 19, 16-21: Restitution was demanded in the Old Testa- 
ment when one Israelite spoke against 
another; then the restitution was an eye 
for an eye; under the New Law the resti- 
tution is in the form of retracting or making 
amends for the offence. 


Question 272 (No. 1,122). The ninth commandment of God is: Thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbor’s wife. 


(a) Exodus 20, 17: The ninth commandment is given to Moses. 
(Cf. Deuteronomy 5, 21.) 


Question 273 (No. 1, 123). By the ninth commandment we are commanded 
to be pure in thought and in desire. 


(a) Tobias 3, 13-17: An example of purity in thought and desire 
is to be found in the words of Sara. 


(b) Job 31, 1: Job likewise gives an example of purity of 
thought. 


(c) Matthew 5, 27-28: Our Lord points out the necessity of purity 
of thought and desire. (This is a comple- 
ment to the sixth and ninth command- 
ments.) 


195 
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Question 274. Mere thoughts about impure things are not always sinful in 
themselves, but such thoughts are dangerous. 


(a) Job 31, 1: Job implies that it 0 have been danger- 
ous for him to think about a young woman. 


Question 275. Thoughts about impure things become sinful when a person 
thinks of an unchaste act and deliberately takes pleasure in so thinking, 
or when unchaste desire or passion is aroused and consent is given to it. 


(a) Genesis 39, 6-13: The wife of Joseph’s master not only had 
the thought of impurity, but her passions 
were aroused and she consented to them. 
Note how Joseph considers such an act as 
a sin against God. 


(b) Matthew 5, 27-28: The look cast in the direction of a woman 
is not sinful; only when that look indicates 
lust, that is, when the thought of impurity 
has been aroused and consented to, does it 
become sinful. 


Question 276 (No. 1,124). The ninth commandment forbids all thoughts and 
desires contrary to chastity. , 


(The above texts to the previous three questions, combined 
with the texts under the sixth commandment, suffice for this 
question.) 


Question 277 (No. 1, 125). The tenth commandment of God is: Thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbor’s goods. 


(a) Exodus 20, 117: Moses is given the tenth commandment. 
(Cf. Deuteronomy 5, 21.) 


Question 278 (No. 1, 126). The tenth commandment forbids all desire to 
take or to keep unjustly what belongs to others, and also forbids envy at 
their success. (N.B. See under the seventh commandment.) 


(a) Josue 7, 21: An example of desiring the goods of others; 
in this case God had commanded that 
everything belonging to the enemies of the 
Israelites should be destroyed, but Achan 
desired to keep certain treasures. As a 
result he was stoned. 


(b) Habacuc 2, 9: The prophet pronounces a woe upon him 
who covets what belongs to others for his 
own advantage. 


(c) Matthew 28, 17-18: Envy on the part of the Jews caused them 
to deliver Our Lord into the hands of Pontius 
Pilate. (The Jews envied Our Lord’s success 
with the people.) 
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Lesson 21 
The Commandments of the Church: The First and Second Commandments 


(a) Matthew 28, 18-20: Our Lord gives to the apostles the power to 
rule, teach, and to sanctify all peoples. 


(b) Luke 24, 1: Since Christ rose on Sunday, the first day of 
the week, the Church asks the faithful to 
honor God on that day. 


(c) Acts 13, 2-3: Fasting was a practice in the early Church. 


Question 279. The Catholic Church has the right to make laws from Fesus 
Christ, who said to the apostles, the first bishops of His Church: “What- 
ever you bind on earth shall be bound also in heaven.” 


(a) Matthew 18, 17-18: ‘In this text Our Lord gives the apostles the 
power to bind and to loose; this means the 
power to make laws. 


(b) Matthew 28, 18-20: After the resurrection Our Lord sends forth 
the apostles with power to rule, to teach, 
and to sanctify. To fulfill these ends the 
apostles must have the power to make laws. 


(c) John 20, 21: Christ sends the apostles as He had been 
sent by His Father. But He was sent with 
full power; so also the apostles. 


Question 280. The right to make laws is exercised by the bishops, the suc- 
cessors of the apostles, and especially by the Pope, who as the successor 


of the chief of the apostles, Saint Peter, has the right to make laws for 
the universal Church. 


(a) Matthew 16, 17-19: Peter is promised the power to rule the 
Church. Since the Church was to continue, 
it is evident that this power was to be given 
to the successors of Peter. 


(b) Matthew 28, 18-20: The apostles are given complete power in 
the Church. Since they were to have power 
over all nations, and since Christ was to 
remain with them forever, it is obvious that 
this power was meant, not only for the 
apostles, but also for their successors. 


(c) John 21, 15-17: Peter receives the power to rule the Church 
of Christ. This ee was transmitted to 
his successors. (Cf. Lesson 11.) 


Question 281 (No. 1,127). The chief commandments, or laws, of the Church 
are these six... .(N.B. These commandments are posterior to the 
Scriptures. Any texts in the ane questions must be taken as 


providing the principles upon which t 


e laws are based or as illus- 
trations.) 
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Question 282 (No. 1, 128). A Catholic who through his own fault misses 
Mass on a Sunday or holyday of obligation commits a mortal sin. 


(a) Exodus 20, 8: This is the commandment of God upon which 
the Church bases the obligation oF wena 
ping God on Sunday. (N.B. The Sabbath 
in the original commandment has _ been 
transferred to Sunday.) (Cf. Lesson 18, 
Question 235.) 


Question 283 (No. 1,129). The holydays of obligation in the United States 
are these six: 


Christmas Day (December 25): The story of Christ’s birth is 
given in Luke 2, 1-20. (Cf. Lesson 7, Question 89.) 

The Circumcision (January 1): Christ’s circumcision is narrated 
by Luke 2, 21. 

Ascension Thursday (40 days after Easter): Luke 24, 46-53. 

The Assumption (August 15): The event is not recorded in Sacred 
Scripture. 

All Saints’ Day (November 1): There is nothing in Sacred 
Scripture. 

The Immaculate Conception (December 8): There are two 
texts in Sacred Scripture from which the Church draws the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception. (Cf. Lesson 5, 


Question 62.) 


Question 284 (No. 1, 130). The Church obliges us to abstain from servile 
work on holydays of obligation, just as on Sundays, as far as we are able. 


(a) Exodus 20, 8-11: This commandment is the basis of the 
Church in establishing days of obligation 
and in forbidding servile work. 


(b) Mark 2, 23-28; 3,1-5: Our Lord enunciates the principle of the 
Sabbath worship, that God established this 
day for man, not man for this day; more- 
over, He pointed out that it is lawful to do 
certain things on this day. The Church 
has followed its Head in regulating the 
— of servile work on Sundays and on 

olydays of obligation. As it may mages 

that a person would lose his position if he 
fulfilled this obligation on a holyday, such 
a person may work. 


Question 285. Holydays were instituted by the Church to remind us of the 
mysteries of our religion and of the important events in the lives of Christ 
and of His Blessed Mother, and to recall to us the virtues and the rewards 
of the Saints. 


(a) Exodus 13, 1-10: God told the Israelites that they were to 
celebrate each year a feast in memory of 
their deliverance from Egypt. The Church 
tells us to celebrate the mysteries of our 
redemption, etc. 
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Question 286 (No. 1, 131). A fast day is a day on which only one full meal 
is allowed: but in the morning and evening some food may be taken, the 
quantity and quality of which are determined by approved local custom. 


(a) Tobias 12, 8: Fasting is recommended by the angel 
Raphael. 


(b) Zacharias 8, 19: The custom of fasting among the Jews is 
indicated. 


(c) Matthew 9, 15: Our Lord implies that His followers will 
fast after His ascension. 


Question 287. All baptized persons between the ages of twenty-one and fifty- 
nine are obliged to observe the fast days of the Church, unless they are 
excused or dispensed. (N.B. This is a positive law of the Church. 
There is nothing explicit on this point in Sacred Scripture.) 


Question 288 (No. 1, 132). A day of abstinence is a day on which we are 
not allowed the use of meat. 


(a) Daniel 10, 3: Daniel gives an example of abstaining from 
flesh meat. 


(b) Matthew 3, 4: John the Baptist ate no flesh meat, only 
locusts and wild honey. 


(c) Matthew 4, 2: Our Lord’s fast is the model of all fasts and 
of all abstinence. 


Question 289 (No. 1, 133). All baptized persons seven years of age or over 
are obliged to observe the abstinence days of the Church, unless they are 
excused or dispensed. (N.B. There is nothing in Sacred Scripture for 
this question.) 


Question 290. The Church commands us to fast and to abstain in order that 


we may control the desires of the flesh, raise our minds more freely to God, 
and make satisfaction for sin. 


(a) 3 Kings 21, 17-29: The fasting and penance of King Achab 
draw down the mercy of God. This illus- 
tration could be used to show that fasting 
causes us to think of God and satisfies for 
our sins. 


(b) Tobias 12, 8: The excellence of fasting is indicated. 


(c) Matthew 4, 2: The example of Our Lord is an added reason 
for fasting as well as for abstinence. 


(d) 1 Corinthians 9, 25-27: St. Paul indicates the need of subduing the 
desires of the body; he does this by chastiz- 
ing it, that is, by fast and abstinence and 
other mortifications. 
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Question 291. The Church makes Friday a day of abstinence to remind us 
of Our Lord’s death on Good Friday. 


(a) Luke 23, 54-56: Since the next day was the sabbath, the day 
on which Our Lord died was Friday. 


. (b) John 19, 31: The Jews wanted to have the crucified taken 
down before the sabbath began; an indica- 
tion that Our Lord died on Friday. 


Question 292. We can know the days appointed for fast or abstinence from 
the instructions of our bishops and priests. 


(a) 2 Paralipomenon 20,3: As King Josaphat had authority to proclaim 
a fast, so the bishops and priests have power 
to instruct the people with regard to the 
fasts of the Church. 


Lesson 22 
The Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Commandments of the Church 
(a) John 20, 22-23: Our Lord gives to the apostles (and their 


successors) the power to forgive sins. 


(b) 1 Corinthians 11, 20-34: St. Paul gives the story of the institution of 
the Holy Eucharist and also points out the 
necessity of worthily receiving this Sacra- 
ment. 


(c) 1 Corinthians 9,1-12: St. Paul outlines the reasons for the support 
by the Corinthians of those who labor in their 
midst. 


(d) Ephesians 5, 22-33: In this text is outlined the grandeur of the 
Sacrament of Matrimony. 


Question 293 (No. 1, 134). By the commandment to confess our sins at least 
once a year is meant that we are strictly obliged to make a good confession 
within the year, if we have a mortal sin to confess. 


(a) John 20, 22-23: If the apostles (and their successors) are to 
forgive sins, these sins must be confessed. 
The Church in the wake of this power granted 
to her ministers obliges the faithful to con- 
fession at least once a year. 


Question 294. We should go to confession frequently, because frequent con- 
fession greatly helps us to overcome temptation, to keep in the state of 
grace, and to grow in virtue. 


(a) 2 Esdras 9, 2-3: The Israelites confess their sins before God. 
While this is not a sacramental confession, 
yet it was a confession of sins, and it brought 
the Israelites closer to God. So likewise 
sacramental confession helps us to draw 
nearer to God. 
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(b) Luke 18, 9-14: Because he confessed his sins, the publican 
was justified in the sight of God, that is, he 
became pleasing to God; so shall we be 
pleasing to God if we confess our sins. 


(c) James 5, 16: Confession to one another is mentioned by 
James as,a means of advancing in sanctity. 
There is some doubt whether the apostle 
is referring to sacramental confession or not; 
nevertheless, even if he is speaking only of a 
general acknowledgment of one’s guilt before 
one’s fellow-men, his words serve as a means 
of comparison. If this confession, not sacra- 
mental, is a means of advancing in holiness, 
how much more is frequent sacramental 
confession! 


Question 295 (No. 1, 135). A Catholic who neglects to receive Holy Com- 
munion worthily during the Easter time commits a mortal sin. 


(a) Acts 5, 1-11: If God punished so severely Ananias and 
Saphira Sosa they lied, how much more 
guilty and worthy of punishment are those 
who receive unworthily the Body and Blood 
of our Lord! 


(b) 1 Corinthians 11, 20-34: St. Paul writes that those who receive the 
Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist unworthily, 
drink judgment unto themselves; that is, 
they are guilty of a serious sin before God 
and therefore are liable to condemnation. 


Question 296. The Easter time in the United States begins on the first 
Sunday of Lent and ends on Trinity Sunday. (N.B. There is nothing 
in Sacred Scripture on this question.) 


Question 297 (No. 1, 136). By the commandment to contribute to the support 
of the Church is meant that each of us is obliged to bear his fair share of 
the financial burden of the Holy See, of the diocese, and of the parish. 


(a) Numbers 18, 1-32: This entire chapter deals with the portion 
(or support) of the priests and Levites of the 
Old Testament; God tells Moses how they 
are to be supported, by the offerings of the 
Israelites. if the Israelites were obliged 
to support their priests and ministers, how 
much more are Catholics obliged to support 
the various branches of the Church! 


(b) Ecclesiasticus 7, 31-34: The Israelites are exhorted to honor their 
riests and to give them their portion. 
his may well be applied to Christians. 


(c) 1 Corinthians 9,1-12: Those who labor for the spiritual welfare of 
the faithful have a right to the support of 
these same faithful. 
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Question 298 (No. 1, 137). The ordinary law of the Church to be observed at 
a wedding of a Catholic is this: A Catholic can contract a true marriage 
only in the presence of an authorized priest and two witnesses. 


(a) Genesis 24, 1-9: As Abraham gave certain orders to his ser- 
vant with regard to the marriage of his son, 
Isaac, so the Church regulates the marriage 


of her children. 


(b) Tobias, 7, 1-20: This chapter indicates the laws pertaining to 
marriage during the period of the Old Law; 
as Moses regulated marriages, and as there 
were certain rites to be observed, so likewise 
the Church using the authority she has re- 
ceived from her Head, makes regulations 
regarding this Sacrament. 


(c) Ruth 1, 1-4, 22: The story of Ruth is an example of a mixed 
marriage brought about by God who wished 
that the ancestors of Christ be taken from 
Gentiles as well as Israelites. Ruth was a 
Moabitess; yet, her goodness and her 
obedience won for her a place in the genea- 
logical line of the Messias. So the Church 
grants dispensations for mixed marriages, 
when she is convinced of the good dispositions 
of the non-Catholics. 


Question 302. The Church allows Catholics to marry during Lent and Advent, 
provided they do so quietly and without much ceremony; a Nuptial Mass 
is forbidden during these seasons. (N.B. There is nothing in Sacred 
Scripture pertaining to this question.) 


Question 303. A Nuptial Mass is a Mass which has special prayers to beg 
God’s blessing on the married couple. 


(a) Genesis 29, 1-30: If the Israelites celebrated marriages with a 
feast of a week, how much more should 
Catholics celebrate their weddings in the 


most solemn manner by having a Nuptial 
Mass! 
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A Ninth Grade Religion Plan 


By Reverenp Wituiam J. Purcety 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Educators in recent years have bemoaned the apparent lack 
of effect of the high school religion courses upon the lives of 
the students. Pupils who had spent four years in Catholic 
secondary schools seemed in many instances to have no higher 
concepts of standards of morality than those exhibited by 
graduates of the public schools. Moreover, many times 
graduates of Catholic institutions manifested an amazing lack 
of fundamental knowledge concerning points of their faith 
which should have been grasped early in their schooldays, and 
which generally were presumed to have been retained. In 
general, religion for these students remained something form- 
alized and apart; it had no more tangible relationship with 
their lives than did the courses in mathematics or in chemistry 
—indeed, many students used these secular subjects in their 
daily post-graduation routines much more than they did their 
detailed knowledge of religion. 

With the idea in mind of making the religion curriculum 
a more vital part of the secondary school’s activities, so that 
it may have a more definite, pronounced effect upon the lives 
of the students and graduates, the Religion Departmental Com- 
mittee of the Catholic School System of the Diocese of Pitts- 
burgh has prepared a preliminary plan of study for the ninth 
grade. This plan has not been officially presented to the 
schools as yet; it has been formulated, will be tested during 
the coming two semesters, and then will be offered for further 
study and adoption. A group of Sisters—five of them—worked 
with the writer of this article throughout the summer, dis- 
cussing and arranging the work. From time to time, the 
results of the efforts of this committee were presented to a 
larger group of Sisters, meeting in the Workshop in Secondary 
Education at Mount Mercy College, and comments were 
received and suggestions on many occasions adopted. This 


larger group included in its roster supervisors, principals, and 
203 
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teachers. It is hoped that throughout this school year the 
further comments of other supervisors, principals, and teachers 
will be obtained. 

Lack of a Fundamental Concept of God by Pupils.— 
It has long been the idea of this writer that students are 
not more conscious of their religion and their religious obliga- 
tions because of a lack of a fundamental concept of Almighty 
God. It is quite all right for theologians and scholars to talk 
of the Mystical Body of Christ and the Communion of Saints; 
but unless students in the high school are imbued with a 
firm, deep-seated faith that works in connection with definite 
knowledge about God, the efforts of theologians and ascetics 
will be in vain. So having set up as the general, over-all 
objective of the entire religion course for the student the fact 
that he must save his own soul, the first of the specific ob- 
jectives was established in this fashion: To know God. This 
knowledge of God was to be, first of all, a knowledge of God 
the Father, for the student should come to a realization of God 
the Son through the study of the Redemption, which follows 
upon the commission of the first sin. 

From this mention of the beginnings of the course, it may 
be seen that no standard plan has been followed in the pres- 
entation of material to the student. The committee has not 
hesitated to offer a different plan of attack upon this problem 
of the proper presentation of religious knowledge. The ninth 
grade curriculum has been radically revised; in other words, 
things always considered part of the “must” work of the ninth 
grade have been eliminated, and in their places are presented 
points ordinarily designed for upper-grade usage. This has 
been done with the definite purpose of bringing home to the 
student a concrete knowledge of Almighty God. A perusal 
of the development of the course of study will exemplify this. 

The Sacred Scripture the Only Textbook Used.— 
The only textbook which the student is given or asked to 
obtain is the Sacred Scriptures. The inspired work of God has 
been a distant, forbidding thing to most students for years; 
only in rare instances did a majority of a high school class come 
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to graduation day with a presentable, practical knowledge of 
the Bible. Oftentimes non-Catholic students, particularly 
Jewish students, were able to outclass completely their 
Catholic friends in discussion of Bible references; many times 
Catholic adolescents had absolutely no answers when they 
were asked to prove from the Scriptures that Christ instituted 
—let us say—the Sacrament of Matrimony. It is true that 
an answer to this criticism is sometimes advanced in this 
fashion: ““The non-Catholic has nothing in his religion other 
than the Scriptures; therefore he is more proficient in Bible 
knowledge.” But that is foolish argument, for the Scriptures 
are still the inspired word of God, and almost all our knowl- 
edge of the revealed truths of our holy faith comes from or is 
based on these Scriptures. It is hoped that this course will 
bring the student to a better understanding of the Scriptures, 
and therefore of their Divine Author. 

As often as possible, historical references are inserted in the 
outline. ‘“‘The reason why” is so very important; only from 
history will the student learn why it was, for example, that the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception was promulgated as 
late as 1854. This reference to the historic circumstances 
which caused the Holy See officially to announce that dogma 
in that year will enable the student to answer the objections 
of his non-Catholic friends who may demand to know how it 
is that “‘new truths” are constantly being offered to the 
Catholic faithful. Likewise, in these days of war, when 
mention is being made of Vatican City and its neutrality, 
ample reference is made to the Lateran Treaty and to a dis- 
cussion of the temporal power of the Papacy. 

Question-and-Answer Method Entirely Discarded.— 
No question-and-answer method has been employed in the 
course at all. The main reason for this departure from the 
age-old catechism method is that the course is to be made 
informal and social; moreover, rote knowledge on the second- 
ary level does not make for adequate, fundamental, integrated 
knowledge. General social and enabling objectives have been 
established, and outcomes listed. These are offered both to 
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teacher and to student, for the course is to bring into account 
and into active play on many occasions as much socialized 
discussion in the classroom as it may be possible to obtain. 
Beginning with concepts familiar to the students, the com- 
mittee has attempted to lead them through the course in a 
practical, easy-going way. Habits, skills, and knowledge of 
earlier days are employed in considerable detail. Literature 
and the allied arts are integrated with the activities suggested. 
Pupil self-appraisal is encouraged through definite opportu- 
nities presented for just that purpose. Through such efforts, 
the pupils are enabled to adjust themselves to the present- 
day tempo of living—and in a Christian, Catholic way. 

The committee has prepared for this trial year an outline, 
a source book, and a test-book for two semesters. The out- 
line contains the listing of the understandings to be sought by 
the students, a very lengthy group of suggested activities, 
and references to the source book. The source book in turn 
contains in complete text all the poetry offered for perusal and 
study during the year. Thus, the teacher will not be obliged 
to do such research work herself. Moreover, the source book 
contains whatever definitions will be needed; these have been 
prepared for the age-group in question. Cases of conscience 
are offered, too, in connection with the treatment of sin— 
cases that are adapted for ninth-graders’ lives. None of the 
Scriptural references in the outline is contained in the source 
book, for it was felt that the teacher would want to do her 
own research in the Scriptures. The test-books contain 
questions and problems—offered in the various and commonly 
adopted forms of modern secondary usage. 

Teaching the Infinity and Mercy of God a Basic Feature.— 
After the infinity of God has been shown to the student, 
naturally through His works and supernaturally through 
revelation, the problem of creation is presented. Man is 
shown to be superior, of course, to the other creatures, and a 
thorough treatment of his superior status and of his conscience 
is offered. From that presentation, the course runs to sin. 
Adam and Eve are shown to have committed the first sin, and 
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then all mankind is shown as born into the world with original 
sin on its collective soul. There was much discussion in the 
committee as to the necessity or the practicability of including 
a unit on actual sin in the first year course; some felt that it 
would break the continuity of the course. It was finally 
decided to include it, and the reason which influenced this 
decision was the obvious one that students learn well by 
comparison; having studied the seriousness of original sin, 
they could come easily to a realization of the gravity of mortal 
sin. This would give them a chance for self-appraisal, and 
consequently might achieve a definite improvement in their 
sacramental lives during the first semester. 

The mercy of God is shown, naturally, by His promise of a 
Redeemer. The Redemption becomes the main problem 
of the first semester; more than that, it is the connecting link 
with the work of the second semester. The Redemption is 
the main problem of the first semester, in that it is presented 
to the pupil as a problem: “‘How is the gap between God and 
man, fashioned by the commission of original sin, to be 
bridged?” Much comment and discussion developed in the 
Workshop in relation to the teaching of the Redemption, 
and the plan adopted, to run through the entire course, starts 
on the basis of a duplex plane of existence. God is shown on 
the higher plane, as an infinite being, bounded neither by 
time nor space; man, on the finite plane, is bounded by time 
and space. Man, then, commits sin. It is an infinite offense, 
for the infinity of an offense depends upon the dignity of the 
person offended (“‘offense” is used in the purely natural con- 
notation of the word in this sentence). God, who is offended, 
is infinite; therefore, the offense is infinite. This infinite 
offense against God constitutes an infinite gap between God and 
man; that is the gap that must be bridged to bring God and 
man together again. It must be bridged by man, because man 
has committed the offense; but the gap is infinite and 
man cannot bridge an infinite gap. That, then, is the problem; 
how is it to be solved? The Redemption, of course, solves 
the dilemma; the gap is bridged by man—but by a man who 
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is God, for God the Father sends His only begotten Son to 
become man. Thus, infinity is joined with the finite, and the 
problem of the Redemption is solved. 

Teaching Incarnation and Redemption Follow Logically. 
—The discussion of the Incarnation and Redemption is quite 
lengthy, and leads to the tract on the Resurrection, which 
ends the first semester. Since the Resurrection proves the 
divinity of Christ in a special way, this treatment prepares for 
the second semester, which starts with the foundation of the 
Church. The reasons for the foundation of the Church are 
discussed at length, and then the Mass is treated—not in its 
liturgical import in this ninth grade, but in the fundamental 
fashion having to do with sacrifice, so that the student will 
have a definite consciousness as to what the Mass is. It is 
planned to study the Mass in its liturgical applications in the 
tenth grade. At the end of the second semester there is a 
unit on the Mystical Body of Christ. It may appear that the 
second semester outline is much shorter than the first—that is 


not so, and the units have been carefully planned in connection 
with the usual school calendar. 


The thirteen main points, called “understandings,” treated 
in the first semester are these: 


We know God naturally in His works. 

We know God supernaturally by Revelation. 

God is infinite beyond all time and space in all His 
attributes. 

God created heaven and earth and all things in six 
days. 

God created man to His own image. 

God tests the obedience of Adam and Eve. 

Adam and Eve commit the first sin. 

We inherit original sin from our first parents. 

We commit actual sins. 

God promises a Redeemer to mankind. 

God fulfilled this promise and sent His only begotten 
Son, our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Jesus Christ, the Son of God, redeemed mankind by 
His death upon the Cross. 
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Christ proved beyond doubt that He was the Son of 


God by His Resurrection from the dead. 


The eight “‘understandings” of the second semester out- 


line are these: 


Christ founded His Church. 


Christ founded His Church to teach all men. 

Christ founded His Church to govern all men. 

Christ founded His Church to sanctify all men. 

Christ founded His Church to save all men. 

Christ provided for the continuance of the work of 


salvation. 


The Mass is the continuation of the Sacrifice of the Cross. 
The Church is the Mystical Body of which Christ is the 


head. 


For the inspection of the reader, and likewise to illustrate 
points made above, parts of the first two “understandings” 
of the first semester are presented here. 

We know God naturally in his works. 


Suggested Activities 
Read Psalm xviii. 1-5. 
Enumerate the ways that God’s glory is 
manifested in Psalm xviii. 


Discuss: ‘“The law of the Lord is un- 
spotted, converting souls. The testi- 
mony of the Lord is faithful, giving 
wisdom to little ones.” 


Discuss the works of God as shown in the 
Solar System. 


Make a drawing of the planets to form 
some idea of space in the Solar System. 


Have a panel on the movements of plan- 


ets as illustrating the order and power 
ot God. 


Read the poem “Heaven and Earth,” 
Frederic Thompson. 


Read the poem “Faith,” Louise M. Sill. 


Materials 


Old Testament. 


Source Materials, § 1. 
Psalm xviii. 8. 


Source Materials, § 2. 
Earth, Then and Now, pp. 9-55. 
Problems in General Science. 


Earth, Then and Now, p. 47. 


From Sun to Earth, p. 47. 


. Catholic Anthology, Walsh, p. 


509. 
Source Materials, § 3. 


Source Materials, § 4. 
Catholic Anthology, p. 506. 
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Collect and study pictures showing the 
glory of God as manifested in the 
world about us: the mineral, animal, 
vegetable kingdoms. 

Make a graph showing the distance of 
the various planets ey the sun, and 
draw some conclusions as to the in- 
finity of God in space. 


Genesis, i. 21-25. 


Source Materials, § 5. 


2. We know God supernaturally by revelation. 


Suggested Activities Materials 
Read I Corinthians, 11. 9-10. New Testament. 


Read to learn the sources of Divine Revela- Introduction to Bible, p. 4. 
tion as stated by the Vatican Council. Source Materials, § 9. 

Story of the Church, p. 334. 

Find the meaning of: supernatural, tradi- 


tion, Scriptures, prophecies, Revelation, Introduction to Bible, p. 18. 
oer co Source Materials, § 10. 
inspiration. 


Explain the difference between free and lit- 
eral interpretation. 

Explain the difference between free interpre- 
tation and the Protestant’s private inter- Source Materials, § 12. 
pretation. 

Form committees to report orally on Isaias Old Testament. 

and his prophecies: 
Punishment of Egypt, Is., xix. 
Devastation of Juda, XXil. 
Coming of Christ, ix. 6-7. 
Mysteries of Redemption. xi. 


Source Materials, § 11. 


The committee feels that in its outlines for the two semesters 
there is a proper mixture of the old and the new; in other 
words, fundamental values are presented in their unvarnished 
reality, but are, nevertheless, offered through the media of 
student experience and student comparison. Since man is a 
social animal, and since the student is so taught in all his 
relationships with his fellow-man, the religion course at- 
tempts to show that, too—with the added idea that man isa 
social animal created as such by Almighty God. This social 
consciousness is a relationship, likewise, to the Church that 
Christ founded—and what greater or better exemplification 
have we of social relationship than in the great Mystical 
Body of Christ? “So we, being many, are one body in Christ; 
and every one members one of another. . .”” (Romans, xii. 5). 





The Teaching Sister and the Liturgical 
Front 


By Sister Teresa Ann Doy te, O.S.B., M.A. 
Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kan. 


Today the brain, the muscle, and the nerves of the nation 
are geared to the production of implements of war. Men, 
women, and industry are being continually mobilized in our 
tremendous struggle for victory. In this hour of crisis the 
Religious teacher asks herself how she can best serve God 
and country. Prayer and sacrifice, she knows, are incom- 
parable weapons at her disposal. Realizing the inherent 
power of these spiritual arms, she may at times wish that she 
were enlisted in the ranks of the great contemplative Orders. 
But the teaching Sister here in America occupies a key position 
in the program for victory and for peace. 

Not only by her own life of prayer and Religious observance 
but through her daily contacts with young people in high 
school and college, the Sister can help build up right relations 
between God and man, between man and man. She can 
through her own understanding and appreciation of the 
Liturgy instill in others a love for it and gradually bring suf- 
fering humanity into contact with the living Christ. With 
Christ come salvation and the blessings of peace. 

In this conflict with “principalities and powers,” in this 
war of ideologies, America needs more than arms, guns, and 
munitions. A supernatural force is demanded. A battalion 
of prayer under the leadership of Christ in a strong liturgical 
front is the surest means of overcoming the enemy 
and in conditioning the world for a peace founded upon 
justice and love. The teaching Sister can help in recruiting 
and in drilling the praying corps; she can point to the 
excellence and the divine workableness of the Christian plan of 
life. 

Leaders throughout the land, who are not victims of the 


myopia of a war-time expediency, realize the importance of 
211, 
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education today. President Roosevelt in a message to the 
Association of American Colleges convened in Philadelphia 


in 1942 said: 

“... We may seem to win it (the war) and yet lose 
it in fact, unless the people everywhere are prepared for a 
peace worthy of the sacrifice of war. Furthermore, the 
real test of victory may well be found in what the people 
of the victorious United Nations are prepared to do to 
make the ‘United’ concept live and grow in the decades 
following the peace. . . . Education—world-wide educa- 
tion, especially liberal education—must provide the final 
answer. Colleges can render a fundamental service to 
the cause of lasting freedom.” 


Love alone, the Christ-Love ideal, is the only concept 
which will give us an enduring Christian peace. It is the only 
way of overcoming selfishness, greed, discord, hatred, war. 
The only “ ‘United’ Concept” that will “live and grow’”’ is 
that of the Mystical Body of Christ. This doctrine brings us 


to the heart of the Liturgy, Christ living in the world today. 
According to Christopher Dawson, “‘the Mystical Body is the 
link between the Liturgy and sociology.”! It might well 
be the starting point for the teaching Sister in her endeavor 
to impart liturgical living. 

Educators are clamoring for a more integrated program in 
our schools as a means of forming well-adjusted personalities. 
Religion has always been the core of the curriculum in the 
Catholic system. Might there not be a shift of emphasis upon 
the Mystical Body of Christ, and might not courses in religion, 
sociology, economics, and literature be built around this great 
doctrine of our faith? When the Mystical Body becomes 
the focal point of all teachers, every subject in our course of 
studies will contribute to the building up of wholesome per- 
sonalities founded upon the Christ-Life ideal. 

To the teacher of religion falls the happy task of presenting 
Christ as a leader capable of inspiring confidence and love. 


1 Quoted by Dom Vergil Michael, O.S.B., “The Liturgy the Basis of Social Regeneration,” 
in Orate Fratres. November 2, 1935. 
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Once this picture is forcefully and appealingly drawn, it will 
be easy for the teacher to proceed to the Divine Love which 
prompted the Incarnation and the Redemption. Youth will 
readily see that Christ alone makes possible a personal love 
between God and man; that through Christ man is not only 
restored to the friendship of God but given a new super- 
natural life. Since Christ came to redeem, to sanctify, to be 
the ““Way, the Truth, and the Life” for all men, there must 
be some means of perpetuating His work. Christ lives today 
“doing good” to those who look upon Him and call upon His 
name, to those who “touch the hem of His garments,” to those 
who partake of the “living water” and the “living bread.” 
Christ acts through the Liturgy, the Mass and the Sacra- 
ments. 


Liturgical Approach to the Study of Religion 


The liturgical approach to the study of religion is sound 
and practical. In recent years too great an emphasis has been 
placed upon the moral aspect of our faith. Conduct is cer- 
tainly important, but in many instances doctrine, dogma, 
and the devotional side of religion have been neglected. The 
result of this stress upon ethics is exemplified in the attitude 
of young people today, who question how far they may go be- 
fore committing a mortal sin—or again of precocious youth 
who maintain that a book is “typically Catholic” because 
there is neither suicide, murder, nor divorce in it. The 
Liturgy, for the most part, points to the positive element in 
religion. It holds out the Beatitudes as a reward, and re- 
peatedly suggests and supplies the means of insuring the 
observance of the Ten Commandments. 

Since the Mass is the center of the liturgical life, the 
teacher should make it an integral part of every course in reli- 
gion, whether at the grade, high school, or college level. In 
presenting the Mass, it is important that youth grasp the 
idea that Christ is daily the Victim for the sins of the world; 
that Calvary was simply the culmination of Christ’s life of 
sacrifice. Lovers of Christ and of mankind can by “living the 
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Mass” share in the great work of redemption. As Alfred 
Noyes points out in his poem, “If Judgment Comes,” the 
world at the present time needs not justice but salvation. 

The teacher can show youth how the sacrifices which the 
war imposes may be supernaturalized. The separation from 
loved ones, the agonies of the battlefields, the restraints of 
rationing, and the foregoing of pleasures will be doubly ef- 
fective when charged with the expiatory spirit of Christ. 
Young people will enter wholeheartedly into a life of prayer 
and sacrifice once they are convinced that it is the most power- 
ful way of assisting the boys on the firing-line and of ap- 
peasing the anger of God. The Mass will mean more to our 
boys and girls when they realize that through the Mass 
Christ urges, commands, and gives them the power of sharing 
in His work of salvation. Youth loves to feel of some con- 
sequence, to be enlisted in a noble cause. Here is a challenge 
to the teaching Sister to bring home to young people the 
meaning of the Jte Missa Est: ‘“‘Go, work, pray, sacrifice in 
union with Christ.” 


Working with and through Christ 


When the ideal of working with Christ and through Christ 
becomes a motivating principle in the lives of youths, they 
will be eager to learn more about Christ. The teacher can 
point out how throughout the course of the year Christ’s 
life is presented through the Liturgy more realistically than 
by any movie or talkie. We are invited to share in that life, 
and are given special help to live the doctrine of Christ. 

The spirit of the liturgical cycles is best expressed in the 
Mass of the various seasons. The teacher might, therefore, 
introduce the Missal as “‘a guided experience” in the study of 
the Mass. Some acquaintance with the prayers of the 
Missal is desirable at an early age. But these prayers will 
grow in meaning and importance if they are studied during 
the years of intellectual and emotional development, at the 
high school and college level. 

The bringing of pupils to an appreciation of the prayers of 
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the Missal calls for as much background, preparation, and 
interpretation on the part of the teacher as is required in 
presenting a literary masterpiece. The remarks of E. I. 
Watkin in ““The Catholic Center” might suggest to the teacher 
one approach to the study of the prayers of the Missal. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Watkin, 


.... the symbolic language so largely employed (in the 
prayers) and the generality of the petitions leave scope 
for each worshipper to interpret the Sasa in the light of 
his personal knowledge and experience, and fill in the latter 
with the detail of his private needs. Moreover, as Father 
Guardini has pointed out, the seemingly formal language 
of the sacred texts enables the soul to pour out her heart 
safeguarded by this veil from the too inquisitive intrusion 
of her neighbor.’”? 


Actual practice and demonstration in the classroom will con- 
vince boys and girls how the prayers of the Church may be- 
come their own and satisfy their daily need. 

The teaching Sister would do well to present the Sacra- 
ments and sacramentals in their liturgical setting. In this 
way they will make a more intelligent and prayerful appeal. 
Baptism and Confirmation mean more to our boys and girls 
when they understand the prayers and ceremonies which ac- 
company them. The realization of the importance of Penance 
in a Christian life might be revived if more people knew the 
meaning of the official prayer following sacramental absolu- 
tion: 


“May the passion of our Lord Jesus Christ, the merits 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary and of all the Saints, what- 
ever good thou mayest do and whatever evil thou mayest 
have to endure, profit thee unto the remission of sins, 
increase of grace, and glory in the life without end.’ 


There would probably be fewer mixed marriages and 
divorces if young people grasped the significance and im- 


* E. F. Watkin, “The Catholic Center” (Sheed and Ward, New York City, 1939), p. 15. 
* Quoted by Dom Virgil Michel, 0.S.B., Joc. cit. 
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plications of the prayers accompanying the Sacrament of 
Matrimony. The repairing and restoring effects of Extreme 
Unction would be realized, in some measure, through a careful 
study of the prayers used in administering the Sacrament. 
The dignity, the sublimity, and the power of the priesthood 
of Christ can be understood by the layman only when he knows 
something of the ceremonies of Holy Orders. The use and 
the efficacy of sacramentals, such as holy water and blessed 
candles, are adequately expressed in the prayers of their 
blessing. 

In the liturgical approach to the study of the Mass and the 
Sacraments, by means of the prayers and ceremonies, the 
teacher must emphasize the fact that the Mass and the 
Sacraments give, strengthen, and beautify the supernatural 
man. The teacher must make it clear that their efficacy 
comes from Christ, and that they were intended for the salva- 
tion and sanctification of the entire human family. God gave 
one doctrine, one law, one way of life to all men, when He 


sent His Divine Son. This concept of unity is the only one 
which can shape the political, the economical, and the social 
forces about us in such a way that peace and harmonious 
living may be restored to the children of God. Pope Pius XI] 


and our present Holy Father have repeatedly stressed this 
idea. 


The Liturgy and Sociology 


The Mystical Body of Christ functioning through the 
Liturgy might well be carried over in our courses in sociology 
and economics. To quote again Christopher Dawson: 


‘‘...1n proportion as men are brought to realize, through 
the Liturgy, their position as members of that Body, will 
their actions in the social sphere be affected thereby... . 
A visible manifestation of incorporation into Christ, a 
visible united action on the part of the members, cannot 
fail tc revive and foster in them a determination to carry 
their Christ-life into the social and economic sphere.’ 


‘Ibid. — 
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Father Furfey expresses the same idea when he says: ‘No 
wonder the liturgical movement has become the rallying 
point for those who are enthusiastic about the new social order 
of charity.”” 

In sociology classes in high school and especially in college 
the teacher can point out, as Father Edward Leen suggests, 
how “the elements of truth that lie embedded” in the “false 
theories of social relationship can, in fact, be preserved, and 
made complementary, in a higher synthesis.” This synthesis, 
continues Father Leen, is the doctrine of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. In this ideal concept, we have a super-nationalism, 
a oneness, a holy communism in Jesus Christ, Our Lord; 
in this ideal concept all men are a chosen race, who may take 
heaven by violence. 

The doctrine of the Mystical Body ‘“‘keeps the balance 
between the double danger” of our time, as Pope Pius XI 
expressed it—between Communism and all forms of Totali- 
tarianism. This doctrine is the surest guarantee of man’s 
fundamental rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, because it sets up a hierarchy of values with God at the 
top. 

With the fundamental doctrines of Christianity as a basis 
for the discussion of social and economic problems in our 
classrooms, we can gradually counteract the pagan and un- 
christian views about us. The teacher can bring youth to see 
the fallacies in some of their own statements, such as: “‘A 
man’s money is his own, he can do as he pleases with it... . 
What right has any worker to tell his employer how to run his 
own business? ... Business is business, and religion has 


nothing to do with it.... A man with any brains shouldn’t 
be just a workman .... The poor are poor because they are 
lazy” 


With the doctrine of the Mystical Body as the core of our 






5 Paul Furfey, “Fire on the Earth” (Macmillan Co., New York City, 1936), p. 58. 

® Rev. Edward Leen, C.S.Sp., “The True Vine and Its Branches” (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
New York City), Introduction, p. 3. 

7 Questions suggested by Rev. John P. Delaney, S.J., in his “Social Order in War and 
Peace,” in Catholic High School Quarterly Bulletin of N. C. E. A. (October, 1942). 
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curriculum, the liturgical-minded teacher can make every 
subject contribute towards the building up of the Christ-life 
ideal. It is the task of the teacher of sociology not only to 
point out the fundamental errors in Communism and Totali- 
tarianism but to show the reasonableness of the Catholic way 
of living. Since literature is a representation of life, the 
teacher, through her interpretation of specific works, can 
emphasize the splendor and the richness of a life guided by 
Christian principles, the havoc and the emptiness of existence 
where these are wanting. 


The Liturgy and the Study of Languages 


Language teachers, and particularly the Latin teacher, can 
contribute to the growth and enrichment of a life inspired 
by Christian ideals and nourished through the Liturgy. In 
the study of the ancient classics there are many opportunities 
of indicating the incompleteness of Greek humanism and the 
inadequacy of Roman culture. The literary masterpieces of 
Italy, Spain, and France are dominated by Christian truths. 
The attitude of indifference in regard to Latin on the part 
of many Religious teachers today, on the plea that “it is im- 
practical,” is but an indication of the utilitarian principles at 
work in our schools. The teacher who has the liturgical point 
of view is convinced that Latin is an asset to liturgical worship. 
She will, to adopt a phrase of the “‘progressive” school of 
education, help to create “a readiness” for Latin by showing 
pupils ‘‘the need” for it in order to understand intelligently 
and appreciate the prayers of the Church. 

The regular classes in high school Latin may be supple- 
mented by a study of the great Latin hymns or by introducing 
seasonably key Masses of the various liturgical cycles. The 
Mass for the Feast of Christ the King (since it is modern in 
tone and applicable to our own time) makes an especial 
appeal to youth. In college an orientation course in Latin 
might be offered, and the Missal used as a textbook. In ad- 
vanced Latin classes a little more emphasis upon the Fathers, 
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rather than an almost exclusive study of pagan authors, might 
develop a greater appreciation of the Church. 


The Proper Balance between the Spiritual and Material 


Today, however, when the so-called practical subjects are 
in demand, it is the teacher of mathematics and science who 
occupies a strategic position in our schools. A one-sided view 
or an overemphasis upon these subjects will encourage a 
materialistic outlook upon life. The teacher who presents 
science and mathematics in relation to the Catholic center 
will, undoubtedly,, indicate the proper balance to be main- 
tained between spirit and matter. She will point to the 
Catholic hierarchy of values in which mind is superior to 
matter, and grace is superior to mind. 

Dom Virgil Michel cogently sums up the Catholic plan for 
social peace and harmony, when he states: 


“Pius X tells us that the Liturgy is the indispensable 
source of true Christian spirit; Pius XI says that the true 
Christian spirit is indispensable for social regeneration. 
Hence, the conclusion: The Liturgy is the indispensable 
basis of Christian social regeneration.’® 


We may add that the teaching Sister, in her own little sphere, 
plays a significant part in the work of saving and rebuilding 
society through the liturgy. 

Today the world is brought face to face with the devastating 
brutality of pagan barbarism. In our own country the crime 
and divorce rate tower high. A recent survey shows that 
one-third of the children in the public schools of New York 
City have not even heard of the Ten Commandments and 
that one-fourth of the youths of the nation have never been 
inside a church. If our motto, “In God we Trust,” is not to 
become a mockery, there must be a strong movement in Amer- 
ica to give God the worship which is His due. This is the 
surest way of making certain that God 7s on our side. 

8 Dom Virgil Michel, /oc. cit. 





How to Stay Close to God 


By Broruer Avucustine, F.S.C., Px.D. 
La Salle College, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Good evening,” said the soldier, stepping into the hall, 
head uncovered, “is Brother N. at home?” 

“Good evening,” replied the Brother Porter, leading the way 
to the parlor. “I'll go and see. Won’t you have a seat?” 

As the Brother Porter went his way in search of Brother N., 
he reflected on the almost harsh reserve the soldier manifested, 
on the almost truculent downward set of the straight lips, on 
the general impression the soldier gave that there is nothing 
soft about army training. 

Upon his return the Brother Porter explained: “Brother N. 
is conducting an examination. He will not be free for fifteen 
minutes or so. Can you wait?” 

“Well, I have some packing to do, I’m leaving town tonight 
—but it’s worth it. I'll wait.” 

The Brother Porter had a sudden inspiration. He asked the 
soldier: ‘‘While you are waiting, I wonder if it would be an 
imposition were I to present for your criticism some sug- 
gestions my religion students have discussed concerning ways 
to stay close to God when they are taken into one or other of 
the armed forces?” 

“Not at all, I’d be glad to.” 

“T’ll get my notes then. Are you a former pupil of Brother 
gg 

“Yes, Brother; I went to Catholic High when he was teach- 
ing there.” 

‘“‘Are you familiar with our school here?” 

“No, this is my first visit, but my brother is at present in 
attendance here.” 

“What is the name?” 

“Frank 2 

“J do not have your brother in class. Would you like to 


see something of the building? The chapel is just at the head 
220 
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of the stairs; you can make a visit, if you wish, while I’m 
getting my papers.” 

The soldier was kneeling in the rear of the chapel when the 
Brother returned. After a momentary prayer the Brother 
arose and the soldier followed him. On the way down the 
stairs Brother asked: “What branch of the service are you in?” 

“Chemical Warfare.” 

Time was short and there were a dozen or more points to 
consider. Brother related that two members of his religion 
class had submitted as their chief life problem: how to stay 
close to God when they enter the nation’s service. The 
suggestions offered to the class were now to be considered by 
the young officer. He was to decide if they would be judged 
as too ideal, as impractical, by men actually serving in the 
armed forces. 

The first suggestion may seem to beobvious. The students s9 
considered it, and the soldier looked upon it as being taken for 
granted—but nothing is more fundamental. Too many people 
have the general intention of not sinning; too few are ab- 
solutely determined not to consent to sin. The only way one 
can avoid sin is to have a very decided mental ‘“‘set”’ that 
serious sin is “out.” Moreover, supernatural acts, such as 
not yielding to temptation, require supernatural help. God’s 
help is obtained through prayer and the Sacraments. The 
first suggestion then is: “Be firmly resolved never to sin grievously. 
Serious sin completely separates us from God. We must ask 
God to keep us close to Him, to help us to avoid any and every 
sort of deliberate serious sin. We should not miss Mass on 
Sundays through any fault of our own, which may mean 
getting up earlier on the only day extra rest might be possible. 
We should not voluntarily entertain impure thoughts, nor 
deliberately take pleasure in filthy reading, nor be guilty of 
unlawful freedoms with the other sex. Gambling easily leads 
to sin. Drinking to excess also easily leads to sin. Staying 
close to God means first and foremost staying away from sin 
and that which leads to sin. Remember, only through help 
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from God can we avoid sin. God gives grace to those who 
ask for it, who pray.” 

“That’s right,” the soldier admitted, ‘“‘and it is important 
not to give up saying night prayers, ho matter how much 
‘ribbing there may be in the beginning. As for morning 
prayers—I say them in bed.” The last ‘admission was ac- 
‘companied bya little smile. 

There is ‘one ‘prayer ‘concerning which not enough is known. 
It is the ‘act of perfect contrition. Some of the students were 
astonished at its effects. Suppose that, despite a very firm 
resolution to keep out of sin, one nevertheless yields. It is 
a crisis. Everything depends on starting over—with a firmer 
determination than ever. Nothing helps more to overcome 
discouragement after sinning than to make an act of perfect 
contrition. Hereis what youdo. As soon as possible—strong 
accent on soon—tell the Most Blessed Virgin (she is the Ref- 
uge of Sinners) that you want to make an act of perfect con- 
trition; ask her to get you that grace. Remind her that “never 
was it known that anyone who had recourse to her assistance 
was left unaided.” Then, in full confidence, pray to God say- 
ing something like this: “O my God, I am sorry for doing 
wrong because sin detracts from the honor due to You; it is an 
attack on Your law, it disturbs the order You wish to reign 
among men, it is really a rebellion against You. Help me 
never to sin again.”’ Note that the principal reason for your 
sorrow is not yourself, but God. That must be your primary 
motive (not the only motive); you are sorry because sin is an 
offense against God and God’s interests. Immediately upon 
completing the act of perfect contrition you are free from the 
state of sin, you are again a friend of God, provided you are 
also resolved to go to Confession at the next opportunity. 
And that brings up the second suggestion: Stay close to the 
chaplain. 

“That’s easy to do at training centers,” the officer com- 
mented, “but in the field or on maneuvers it is more difficult. 
However, it is possible because the Chaplain comes along.” 

A soldier ought to make an effort to become a friend and 


, 
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helper of the Chaplain. Remember that a priest is in a real 
sense the continuation of Christ on earth. Never do or say 
anything which might impair his influence. God does not 
allow irreverence to go unpunished. Numerous passages of 
the Bible testify to this (e.g., Books of Kings and of Judges). 

One should know how to assist properly at Mass. Do not 
jump to the conclusion that you already know all about that. 
Millions of Catholics assist at Mass with only partial realiza- 
tion of its significance. Yes, you should use a Missal, if at 
all possible. Even so, there are two essential things you may 
forget unless they are emphasized. First, at the Offertory, 
you must offer yourself as a victim to God. The Mass is a 
sacrifice. In every sacrifice there must be a victim. Christ is 
the real Victim in the Mass. His love for mankind was not 
satisfied with the bloody sacrifice of Calvary. You must 
unite yourself to Christ. At Mass you should promise Christ 
that you will not victimize others, that, as far as He requires 
of you, you will be a victim for the same reasons He is; that 
you will no longer contribute any voluntary share to the 
amount of evil that is constantly being done and for which 
He willed to atone; that, as far as you are concerned, His 
sufferings will not be in vain. In that way you imitate Mary 
on Calvary. She offered herself in union with her Divine 
Son to atone for the evil of which mankind is guilty. Ask her 
to obtain for you some share in her sentiments as she saw her 
Son offering Himself, a bloody Victim for the failure of man- 
kind to honor and obey God. That is the secret of the Saints. 
They offered themselves to God for the same intentions Christ 
sacrifices Himself in the Mass. It is only fair that in assisting 
at Mass we should join ourselves to Christ as far as we can. 
Incidentally, in doing that we really make an act of perfect 
contrition, and if we were in the state of mortal sin we would 
thereby be forgiven and restored to the state of grace. In 
that case, however, we are not permitted to receive Holy 
Communion. An act of perfect contrition, while it cleanses 
from sin, even mortal sin, does not confer the privilege of 
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going to the Communion rail, until after we have been ab- 
solved in Confession by Christ through the priest. 

And that brings up your second duty at Mass, namely, to 
receive Holy Communion. (The Chaplain will hear your 
Confession before Mass, if you wish.) In Holy Communion 
Christ offers Himself to you. You have united yourself to 
Him at the Offertory; He offers as a return gift to unite Him- 
self to you. To be a member of the Mystical Body of Christ 
is an inestimable grace; how much greater a favor it is to be 
physically and spiritually united with Christ in the Eucharist! 
Holy Communion is an integral part of the sacrifice that you 
should not forego except for very weighty reasons. In re- 
ceiving Holy Communion you and the Victim are united. 
You must ask Christ never to let you be separated from Him, 
no matter what it may cost you—and the cost will be light 
and sweet. 

Assisting at Mass in the manner indicated, in union with 
the priest who for all practical purposes is Christ in offering 
the Mass, is the greatest act you can perform. In so offering 
the Mass with the priest, you are in a real sense a priest your- 
self, especially if you receive Holy Communion, because you 
offer yourself to be united with the Victim and the Victim 
actually unites Himself to you. (If you do not completely 
understand this explanation of what to do at Mass, ask the 
Chaplain to make it more clear. Ask him, for example, what 
are some of Christ’s intentions as Victim, and just how you 
can be a victim for Christ. If the Chaplain has a copy of 
Father Furfey’s, ““This Way to Heaven,” read pages 32 and 
33 for further explanation.) And, by the way, you should 
frequently receive Our Lord in spiritual communion. 

The next suggestion is: Bring to the service with you a good 
picture of the Blessed Virgin, a rosary and a scapular medal. 

The only time the young officer showed any emotion was at 
this point. He said: 

“That’s my devotion—devotion to the Blessed Virgin.” 

As he spoke, his face lighted up and he looked down—not in 


shame but in humility and joy over his love for Mary. The 
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Brother Porter said nothing in reply, but his countenance also 
gave evidence that he understood the soldier perfectly. 
Mary is not only the Help of Christians; she also loves her 
own people. She is their mother as well as ours. Christ 
gave her to all of us. Christ Himself on the Cross prayed for 
His own people saying: “‘Father, forgive them for they know 
not what they do” (Luke, xxiii. 34). We, too, must pray 
for their conversion. But we who are Christians must re- 
peatedly say: “Mary, Help of Christians, pray for us. Pray 
that we may better understand and love your Son, and thus 
be more worthy of the name, Christian.” 

Short prayers at appropriate times are a proof of our 
devotion. The next suggestion is: Make use of aspirations. 
For example, the sight of blood could remind one to say: 
“Sacred Heart of Jesus, I trust in Thee.” A beautiful day 
with azure sky might prompt us to say: “Immaculate Heart 
of Mary, pray for us.” The sad sight of a dying companion 
could inspire us to pray: “Thy will be done.... St. Joseph, 
Patron of a happy death, pray for us.” Most Catholics know 
additional indulgenced aspirations such as: “My Jesus, mercy. 
Sweet Heart of Mary, be my salvation. Jesus, Mary and 
Joseph, assist me now and in my last agony. Our Lady of 
‘Victory, pray for us. Jesus, be a Jesus (Saviour) to me.” 
But if you do not know what prayers are indulgenced, any 
short prayer that you make up for yourself is a mark of fervor 
and confidence in God. 

However, short prayers are not enough. We must also 
make meditation. To show that he understood well what 
meditation is, the young officer commented: 

“On a long march I think that Christ had lots more to 
suffer than I have, and I pray for strength.” 

The thought may well have been original with this soldier, 
or he may have made his own the “Prayer of a Soldier in 
France’”’ bequeathed to us by that other saintly soldier, Joyce 
Kilmer. At any rate, the sentiment expressed is beautiful— 
the result of meditation. Meditation is not difficult. We all 
pray that way at times. We differ from the Saints in not 
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meditating more frequently. There are six principal steps 
in making a good meditation, as follows: 

Begin by reflecting either on some thought from the life 
of Our Lord, of the Blessed Virgin, of St. Joseph, of your 
name Saint, of any Saint, or on some virtue to practice or ona 
formula of prayer, such as the Lord’s Prayer. Another way 
to begin is by reading the Gospel or the Bible or any spiritual 
book. You will not be reflecting or reading long until some 
spiritual insight comes to you from God which will lead you 
to say a short fervent prayer of sorrow, or of adoration, or of 
thanksgiving, or of petition. That short prayer is called 
an affection, and you have been granted the grace of affective 
prayer—a rather advanced stage. (See Father Furfey’s 
“This Way to Heaven,” page 52.) Words are not necessary. 
Sometimes there is simply a feeling of sorrow or gratitude or 
worship, or a strong desire for some favor or an appreciation 
of some virtue. The next step requires some courage: You 
must make a resolution. The resolution will be based on the 
insights and affections you have experienced; it must be a 
resolution to do or omit a very definite thing on that very day. 
There ought also to be a penalty you will impose on yourself 
if upon retiring you have not kept the resolution. In the 
final step you ask God to help you to keep the resolution; 
we can do nothing spiritual without God’s assistance. Then 
you thank God for the grace to have completed a meditation. 
The six easy steps: reflection (or reading), inspiration (God 
gives this), affections (short, fervent prayers or simply 
spiritual emotions), resolution (very definite, not a general 
idea of doing better), petition (for help to keep the resolution), 
and thanksgiving. You need not memorize them. If you 
start reflecting on some good thought (or reading something 
spiritual), the other steps are practically automatic—except 
the resolution. 

There is one other thing: good thoughts are supported and 
inspired by good reading. Take with you a Sunday Missal 
and a New Testament, You can purchase a copy of either of 
them for a quarter at any religious goods store. Ask for Father 
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Stedman’s“Daily Readings in the New Testament” and a Sun- 
day Missal. 

The next suggestion, Read good stuff, caused a smile when 
brought to the students’ attention. The use of the word 
“stuff” amused them. The soldier’s response was also some- 
what unexpected. 

“You would be surprised,” he said, “many of the men read 
the Digest. And the Chaplain has good material to lend.” 

“But do they not have access to the pictorials and other 
worse types of filthy print?” asked the Brother. 

“Yes, they look at that type of magazine but usually they 
do not buy them. Those who want to see them can do so at 
the canteen.” 

Worthless and harmful reading does not seem to be a 
serious problem with the men in the service. Their difficulties 
lie more in the way of avoiding sinful actions. Pornography 
and other sex stimuli have been multiplying so rapidly in 
civilian life that it is strange if the camps, training centers, 
ships, etc., have not also been afflicted. At any rate, sex is 
troublesome enough to most young people without the deliber- 
ate enticements of lewd pictures and “realistic” stories which 
subversive and avaricious forces are so busily spreading. 

Pray for others is the next suggestion. Pray for your com- 
panions, for the conversion of sinners, especially for the con- 
version of the world’s evil leaders, and that God may make 
all leaders holy. It is evil leaders who are to blame for most 
of the suffering there is in the world. Evil leaders are those 
who debase the dignity of human beings by using them as 
mere means to an end. Men should never be used as a mere 
means. Some of the evil leaders sincerely believe that they 
are doing a service to God. Pray that they may have light. 
You could not say a prayer for any intention more important 
than this. It is the same as saying: ““Thy kingdom come!” 

“Sufferings can be made a prayer,” the soldier commented, 
“by offering them for the souls in purgatory.” Evidently the 
young officer grasped something of the mystery of suffering, 
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and realized something of the ways of God in bringing good 
from evil. : 

“Yes indeed,” replied the Brother, “or one’s sufferings might 
be offered for one’s mother, for other relatives, for a wife or a 
sweetheart. Or it might be recalled that at Mass we offer 
ourselves to be a victim for the intentions of Christ. Christ 
wants all men to be saved. It would be noble, indeed, to 
think of the brotherhood of man and offer our sufferings for 
our fellow-mortals.” 

Every person has a Guardian Angel, a pure spirit, even more 
like to God than is man’s soul. (Man’s soul is not a “‘pure” 
spirit, for it is created for union with the body.) The Guard- 
ian Angel protects us, inspires good thoughts, helps us to 
avoid evil. We should invoke the aid of our Guardian Angel 
when we are in physical danger and in temptation. An ap- 
propriate prayer might be: “Holy Angel of God, protect me, 
help me to avoid sin. I thank God for your help. Do not 
let the evil spirits have their way with me.” Evil spirits do 
exist. We call them devils or Satan. One of their ruses is to 
tool people into not believing in them. And yet, in their 
pride, they do reveal themselves. They want “‘credit’’ for the 
evil they cause. Whoever has carefully read history or knows 
God’s ways through prayer and meditation finds it easy to 
detect “the hiss from hell.” (Compare America for October 
17, 1942, page 45, quotation from a poem of Chesterton.) 
“Our wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but against 
principalities and powers, against the rulers of the world of 
this darkness, against the spirits of wickedness in the high 
places” (Eph., vi. 12). God permits devils to tempt us, es- 
pecially if we ourselves through sex or pride or avarice refuse 
to do God’s will. But God very definitely limits devils 
in their activities. And since the time Mary gave birth to 
Our Lord, devil worship and the power of the devils have 
been considerably diminished. 

Give good example but do not preach. That suggestion is not 
for mollycoddles. The only way to give good example is to 
be good. Hypocrites get nowhere. No amount of preaching 
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equals the good example a soldier gives who tries to stay close 
to God. Nobility of conduct, good habits, bravery—these 
are the things that make up good example. It is a sort of 
unconscious, wordless preaching. A conscious effort to give 
good example may induce suspicion. Intrinsic worth is the 
best of all preachments. The person who is worth while 
preaches by merely being himself. For example, the man 
who refuses to get drunk, no matter how often the opportunity 
presents itself, is certainly giving good example, as well as 
giving evidence that he respects himself. 

Concerning the war, remember that God has a stake in war. 
God always brings good out of evil. God is almighty. The 
Old Testament abounds in examples of the chosen people 
being withdrawn from idolatry through the punishment of 
war. Perhaps this war is the manner in which violently sub- 
versive forces will be or have been thwarted. God’s ways 
are not our ways. We should not presume to question God’s 
wisdom. Many men and women are brought to heaven 
through war who might have been lost for eternity otherwise. 
Suffering here on earth shortens purgatory, if borne in the 
right manner. Greater evils may be prevented by war. 
For example, it is possible that persecution, very extensive 
in scope, may have been averted or diminished by reason of 
the present global conflict. Prayers for peace are being of- 
fered so frequently and by so many persons—mothers, sisters, 
wives, fathers, brothers, sweethearts, millions of innocent 
children, priests, bishops and our Holy Father the Pope—that 
perhaps the conversion of evil leaders may bring the war to an 
early close. At any rate, God may be trusted. Every person 
who loves God and keeps God’s laws is under God’s special 
care—and knows it. 

Just then Brother N. came down the stairs. 

“Hello, Bob,” Brother N. greeted his former pupil with 
evident emotion. 

“How are you, Brother?” the soldier said, his face relaxed 
tor the first time since his arrival. 

The Brother Porter coughed discreetly, offered his hand to 
the officer, expressed his gratitude and withdrew. 
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_Schubert’s Serenade—7 Reels (R), Sound, 


BRANDON 
Spring Parade (R), Sound, GUTLOHN 
Streets of New York (R), Sound, I.C.8. 
They Raid by Night (R), Sound, I.C.S. 
This Is the Enemy—7 Reels (R), Sound, 
BRANDON 
Thunder in the City (R), Sound, I.C.S. 
Tom Brown's Schooldays (R), Sound, GUT- 
LOHN 
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When's Your Birthday? (R), Sound, I.C.S. 

Wide Open Faces (R), Sound I.C.,S. 

With Williamson Beneath the Sea (R), Sound, 
I.C.8. 

A Yank in Libya (R), Sound, L.C.S 


FRENCH FEATURES 


La Guerre des Boutons (General without 
Buttons), 9 Reels (R), Sound, BRANDON 


Le Marseillaise—8 Reels (R), Sound, BRAN- 
DON 


HANDICRAFT TEACHING 

FILMS 

Clay Pottery—1 Reel (R), Silent or Sound, 
BRANDON : 

Decorative Metal Work—1 Reel (R), Silent or 
Sound, BRANDON 

Elementary Bookbinding—1 Reel (R), Silent 
or Sound, BRANDON 

Elementary Manual Training—1 
Silent or Sound, BRANDON 

Leather Work—1 Reel (R), Silent or Sound, 
BRANDON 


Reel (R), 


Loom Weaving—1 Reel (R), Silent or Sound, 
BRANDON 

Marionettes—1 
BRANDON 

Simple Block Printing—1 Reel (R), Silent or 
Sound, BRANDON 

Toys from Odds and Ends—1 Reel (R), Silent 
or Sound, BRANDON 


Reel (R), Silent or Sound, 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 


A Family Affair—1 Reel (F), Sound, Y.M.C.A. 

America Learns to Fly—1 Reel (F), Sound, 
Y.M.C.A. 

Before the Alarm—1 or 2 Reels (F), Sound, 
Y.M.C.A. 

How to Get the Most Out of Your Refrigera- 
tor—2 Reels (F), Sound, Y.M.C.A. 

More Power to You—3 Reels (F), (Color), 
Sound, Y.M.C.A. 


HISTORICAL 
(See also American History) 


Colonial Williamsburg—1 Reel (R), Sound 
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16MM. SOUND—ENGLISH, FRENCH, POLISH AND PORTUGUESE VERSIONS 
For Rent and Lease—Write for Quotations 


APPROVED EDUCATIONAL AND RECREATIONAL VISUAL AIDS AND FEATURE 
PROGRAMS FOR CLASSROOM, ASSEMBLY AND RECESS 


Send for our latest catalog of 16mm. Sound and Silent and 8mm. films 


NU-ART FILMS, INC., - 145 West 45th Street, New York 
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TRAVEL AND CUSTOMS 
Alaska—I Reel (R), Sound, NU-ART 


Along the Lifeline of the British Empire—1 
Reel (R), Sound, NU-ART 


Americana—1! Reel (R), Sound, GUTLOHN 


Bonnie Scotland Calls You—4 Reels (R), 
Sound, GUTLOHN 


Coffee, the Pride of Colombia—2 Reels (F), 
Sound, Y.M.C.A. 


Damascus & Jerusalem—1 Reel (R), Sound, 
NU-ART 


Four Barriers—1 Reel (R), Sound, BRANDON 


Freighter Trip to the Caribbean—2 Reels (R), 
Silent (Color), GUTLOHN 

Hawaiian Islands—1 Reel (R), Silent (Color), 
GUTLOHN 


Heart of France—2 Reels (R), Sound, GUT- 
LOHN 


The Holy Land—1 Reel (R), Sound, GUT- 
LOHN 


Jefferson and Monroe—l Reel (R), Sound 
(Color) GUTLOHN 

Mediterranean Milestones—1 Reel (R), Sound 
GUTLOHN 

Men of the Alps—1 Reel (R), Sound, BRAN- 
DON 

Pilgrimage thru Palestine—1 Reel (R), Sound, 
GUTLOHN 

Rio de Janeiro—1 Reel (R), Sound, NU-ART 

This Amazing America—3'/2 Reels (F), 
(Technicolor), Sound, Y.M.C.A. 

Thru Normandy to Mont. St. Michel—1 Reel 
(R), Sound, NU-ART 

Variety Vacationland (N. C.)—2 Reels (F), 
Sound (Color), Y.M.C.A. 


WAR SUBJECTS 


Atlantic—2 Reels (R), Sound, GUTLOHN 


China Strikes Back—2 Reels (R), 
BRANDON 


Sound, 


FILM LIBRARY INDEX 


Coast Guard Spars—1 
Y.M.C.A. 

Czech March On—1 Reel (R), Sound, BRAN. 
DON 


Farmers at War—1 Reel (R), Sound, Y.M.C.A. 


For America We Save—3 Reels (R), Sound, 
Y.M.C.A. 


High Stakes in the East—1 Reel (R), Sound, 
BRANDON 


Home Front—1 Reel (R), Sound, BRANDON 


It’s Everybody’s War—2 Reels (R), Sound, 
Y.M.C.A. 


The Jap Zero—2 Reels (R), Sound, Y.M.C.A. 


A Letter from Bataan—1'/: Reels (R), Sound, 
Y.M.C.A. 


Mission Accomplished—1 
Y.M.C.A. 


Our Enemy, the Japanese—2 Reels (R), Sound, 
Y.M.C.A. 


Religion and the People—2 Reels (R), Sound, 
GUTLOHN 


Report from Russia—1 Reel (R), 
Y.M.C.A. 


Right of Way—1 Reel (R), Sound, Y.M.C.A 


Sign for Victory—2 Reels (R), Sound, BRAN- 
DON 


Soviet Women at War—1l1 Reel (R), Sound, 
BRANDON 


Target for Tonight—5 Reels (R), 
BRANDON 


Under Siege—1 Reel (R), Sound, BRANDON 
U. S. News Review #5—2 Reels, Sound, 
Y.M.C.A. 
Wartime Nutrition—1 
Y.M.C.A. 


Women at War—1 Reel (R), Sound, BRAN- 
DON 


Women in Defense—1 
BRANDON 


Reel (R), Sound, 


Reel (R), Sound, 


Sound, 


Sound, 


Reel (R), Sound, 


Reel (R), Sound, 


ZOOLOGY 


Silvery Salmon—1 Reel (R), Sound, NU-ART 
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Protect Films with Vaporate 


Your camera lens can see all the world, but your enlarger, printer, or 
projector can see only what’s on the film. To insure your results on print 
or screen, you must protect your film. The United States Office of 
Education, in the specifications for prints of the National Defense 
Training Films, sets a good example. Specification No. 17 reads: “‘All 
prints must be subjected to a permanent conditioning and protective 
treatment, equal to the ‘VapOrate’ process, resulting in a reaction directly 
on the emulsion itself. Such treatment shall raise the melting point of the 
emulsion in water and cause no loss in pliability. Such conditioning shall 
be effected within twenty-four hours after print is developed and dried. 
The type of treatment that forms a skin-like layer or varnish on the film 
will not be accepted.” Perhaps the most important feature of this 
specification is the official recognition of the absolute necessity for ade- 
quate film protection. All the thought and care and skill that are put into 
making a good film can be hopelessly wasted if the film itself is damaged. 
The “VapOrate” process, set up in the specification as the standard of 
adequacy, consists of subjecting the film to the effects of a successive series 
of vaporized chemical reagents. Further information may be obtained 
through Vaporate Company, Inc., 130 W. 46th Street, New York City. 


Film Insurance 


The 1943-1944 catalog of Films, Incorporated, now being distributed, 
announces that the company has instituted “the first film damage insurance 
in 16-mm. history.” For a charge of 10¢ per daily rental, school customers 
are guaranteed against any charges-resulting from damage to film while in 
their possession. Films, Incorporated, explain that prints valued up to 
$300 and more in the case of technicolor features, are, by the law of 
averages, occasionally damaged in handling, which results in unexpected 
additional costs to the schools involved. The insurance arrangement is 
calculated to relieve schools of financial responsibility in cases where 
damage occurs at the cost of only a small fixed premium. The premium is 
25¢ on rentals extending a week or for any longer period. Films, Incor- 
porated, also feature a “sliding scale of rental rates,” established last year. 
Under the sliding scale, a school’s enrollment determines the cost for film use. 
In discussing this feature of the company’s service, it is pointed out that 
hitherto schools with the smallest budgets have been unable to afford the 
best moving picture features. With the availability of the sliding scale of 
charges, it is expected that practically all schools will be able to obtain even 
the higher priced rentals, since the schools with least funds are usually those 
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with lowest enrollments. Complete details may be obtained by writing 
Films, Incorporated, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York City. 


Inter-American Films 


Among the newer films released by the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs (and distributed by the Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture 
Bureau) perhaps none combines education with entertainment so aptly as 
“South of the Border with Disney.” This subject (4 reels, in color) is a 
convincing example of the theory that instruction can be given in sugar- 
coated form. Requiring about forty minutes to run, and produced in the 
inimitable Disney style, it holds the rapt attention of both adult and child. 
The possibilities of its adaptation to any one of several themes make it 
particularly useful. Among the other recent films produced by this office 
are “A Town in Old Mexico,” 1 reel in color; “Brazilian Quartz,” 1 reel; 
“Schools to the South,” 2 reels. Detailed information regarding the 
scheduling of these films is procurable through the Y.M.C.A. Motion 
Picture Bureau, 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. (with branches in Chicago, 
San Francisco and Dallas). 


New Vatican Film 


“The Story of the Vatican,” just released in 16-mm. sound film by Walter 
A. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 W. 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y., presents the in- 
side story of the smallest sovereign state in the world where peace still exists 
in a world of war. This six-reel feature film is the first complete 
motion picture of the Vatican and was filmed by The March of Time 
with the permission and full authorization of the Vatican officials. Even 
if it were possible to visit the Vatican, you would not see what this 
film shows, for The March of Time’s cameras have gone to many places 
within the Vatican where visitors are excluded. Here are the great archi- 
tectural and artistic treasures of the Vatican and the governmental business 
activities of the Papal State. You see the splendors of the Bascilica of 
St. Peter’s, the murals of Michaelangelo in the Sistine Chapel and the 
masterpieces in the Vatican galleries, and you visit the crypts beneath the 
Cathedral where the Popes are buried and the Vatican radio stations. 
Crowning these revelations The March of Time brings to the screen a 
vivid, enthralling series of intimate motion picture studies of His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII. “The Story of the Vatican” is not only an exclusive 
feat of pictorial journalism, it is a reverent and absorbing treatment 
of a difficult subject. The eloquent commentary of the Rt. Rev. Mon- 
signor Fulton J. Sheen is an added feature of the film, as he reveals and in- 
terprets scenes and activities of this smallest Sovereign State in the world 
Opening with the origins of the Holy See, the film shows how Cardinal 
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Pacelli, familiar to Americans as a widely travelled, eminently modern 
prelate, was crowned Pope to face a world torn by war and oppression. 
This challenge he meets by embarking upon an unremitting campaign for 
peace that is to utilize every resource, medieval and modern, at his com- 
mand. Thus the Vatican radio and daily newspaper Odservatore Romano 
are seen to draw for reference upon a library whose seven miles of shelved 
volumes include some of the oldest Latin manuscripts extant. Empha- 
sizing the fact that the Vatican, though only one-sixth of a mile in ex- 
tent, is nevertheless a complete state, March of Time shows in turn, 
the tiny railroad, shortest in the world, the post office, whose issues collec- 
tors snap up, stores, the currency, the fire department, power plant, work- 
shops, gardens, maintenance crews, caretakers and the picked men who 
comprise the Papal Gendarmes and the Swiss Guard of heroic tradition. 
The story of the Vatican would not be complete without some reference 
to its art treasures. March of Time not only shows some of the greatest of 
the world’s masterpieces which the Vatican contains, but illustrates, as well, 
the ingenious skills and techniques developed for their preservation through 
the ages. The film touches upon the various ecclesiastical groups dedicated 
to ritual and tradition. It shows the Pope in audience. Msgr. Sheen’s 
enlightening commentary interprets visits to the Academy of Science, 
the North American College, and the seats of the Jesuit and Dominican 
orders. A series of vivid studies of the Pope addressing his advisory body 
on peace brings the film to a close. This remarkable film should be seen 
by all audiences. It is as timely as a news-reel—as eternal as the holy city. 





Specialized Rental Service 


Nu-Art Films, Inc., distributor of outstanding features and short subjects 
tol eading 16-mm. libraries throughout the country for many years, an- 
nounces the extension of facilities in offering a Specialized Rental Service 
to Educational and Religious Institutions, making available hundreds of 
approved films for rental at popular rates. These include 16-mm. sound 
and silent Visual Aids for classroom use, as well as many Feature Programs 
for Recess and Assembly. All films reserved in advance are shipped in 
time to arrive the day prior to the date of showing. They are carefully 
inspected and mounted on reels in any consecutive order you may desire 
without extra charge and are delivered ready for showing. Under a new 
Budget Plan offered to Institutions, Schools and Churches may now acquire 
films outright or for a long term lease. This plan enables them to pool 
their costs of films and pay for them at convenient intervals. For complete 
details of this plan, as well as to receive a complete descriptive catalog, 
write to: Nu-Art Films, Inc., 145 W. 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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188 Pages—Cloth, Net $1.50 


This important work is addressed to all 
who are engaged in the delicate, responsible 
and anxious task of advising and guiding 
the young. 


In this recent book Dr. Allers outlines 
crisply and tersely the fundamental prin- 
ciples of adolescent training. He shows 
clearly and simply how to advise and guide 
the young during the most important years 
of their lives, the years during which char- 
acter is being formed and the die is being cast 
not only for the Catholic men and women of 
tomorrow, but for the future of the Church 
and State. 


Some Endorsements 


‘Throughout the book the author displays a keen understanding 
of and sympathy for youth and he endeavors to transfer these 
same aioe to teachers, parents and counsellors. The chapters 
on ‘ways of understanding and approach’ and ‘ways of influencing 
the adolescent’ contain some important caveats to parents and 
teachers and some valuable positive suggestions as well.'’—America. 


“The fame of Rudolf Allers as a psychologist and the merit of 
his previous works are a sufficient presage of what might be ex- 
pected of this his latest book. The author expounds his ideas on 
adolescence with a simplicity, a clarity, and a penetration which 
should be an example for other writers on psychology. This is an 
invaluable guide for educators and parents and all those who are 
interested in the problem of the adolescent.’’—The Sign. 
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